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Early last week the foreign 
quarters at ‘Tientsin were 
bombarded by the Chinese, who had a 
surprising number of guns, and fought with 
great stubbornness. They had already 
burned the foreign concessions, including 
the American Consulate, a particularly 
handsome edifice, when they were attacked 
by a force of Americans and Russians, 
Our marines were under charge of Major 
Waller (whose gallant conduct in Cuba 
should be remembered by every one), but 
the force was ambushed by the Chinese ; 
four of our marines were killed and seven 
wounded. The announcement that Prince 
Tuan, the father of the heir-apparent, and 
the chief adviser of the Empress Dowager, 
had assumed command of the Chinese 
troops at Tientsin is regarded as evidence 
that the Empress has actually declared 
war on the combined Powers, and that 
the entire military force of China is to be 
employed on behalf of the Boxers. It is 
said that she had previously appointed 
Prince Tuan President of the Chun Chi 
Chu, or Privy Council, in which is invested 
the supreme direction of the Chinese Em. 
pire. On Wednesday of last week the 
following proclamation was issued: “ The 
admirals and senior naval officers of the 
allied powers in China desire, in the 
name of their Governments, to let it be 
known to all the viceroys and to the 
authorities of coast and river provinces 
and cities in China that they intend to use 
armed force only against the Boxers, and to 
those people who oppose them in the march 
to Peking for the rescue of their fellow- 
countrymen.” It is believed that the For- 
eign Ministers at Peking are still protected 
by the troops, notwithstanding alarming 
reports to the contrary. As, however, no 
trustworthy news has come from the lega- 
tions at Peking during the past fortnight, 
anxious apprehension is justified. It is 
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also a fortnight since the international 
force left Tientsin for Peking, but we have 
no news of its progress beyond Langfang. 
The situation at present writing is thus 
summarized in a despatch from the British 
Admiral Bruce at Taku: 

The total force which left Tientsin with 
the Commander-in-Chief (Admiral Sir Edward 
Seymour) for Peking was about two thousand, 
composed of detachments from the allied ships. 
No action could possibly be taken to relieve 
the Commander-in-Chief, because it was only 
known that he was cut off by Tientsin being 
invested. Tientsin has been fighting for its 
life ever since. It was on receipt of informa- 
tion that the Chinese army had ordered trains 
for attacking Tientsin, that they were ravag- 
ing Tongku and reinforcing Taku, as well as 
mining the mouth of the Peiho, that it was 
promptly determined to seize Taku. Since 
then every effort has been made to relieve 
Tientsin. I have commandeered a small coast- 
ing steamer for taking troops and sick and 
wounded across the bay to Weihaiwei, where 
I intend making a temporary base hospital 
and asylum for refugees. 


The marines were not supplied for a fort- 
night’s march, and they have been, unfor- 
tunately, cut off from all communications 
with Tientsin. 


Last week the Viceroys who 
govern the five great provinces 
in the Yangste Valley assured our Gov- 
ernment that they were determined and 
perfectly able to preserve order in their 
jurisdiction, and to protect both the lives 
and properties of all foreigners. Never- 
theless, the fact that the Chinese merchants 
of Shanghai have been realizing on their 
effects in specie, and that they are now 
deserting the city in large numbers and 
going into the interior, would indicate 
that at last the news of the Boxer rebel- 
lion had reached the interior, and that a 
national uprising may be feared. It is 
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at Wusung should be seized by the inter- 
national forces, in view of possible eventu- 
alities. If not in the Yangste Valley, cer- 
tainly in other parts of China the Boxers 
seem now to have gone wholly beyond the 
control of the Chinese troops ; indeed, the 
reports are confirmed that thousands of 
Chinese soldiers have openly gone over 
to the Boxers. The latter have worked 
themselves up to a frenzy, and are clamor- 
ing for the immediate stamping out of 
Christianity and for death to all foreign- 
ers. At this juncture that aged and astute 
statesman, Li Hung Chang, addressed 
a communication to our State Depart- 
ment giving his assurance that the firing 
on the foreign fleets at Taku was not 
authorized by the Chinese Government. 
He desires authority from the United States 
and from the other Powers to proceed from 
Canton to Peking for the purpose of put- 
ting an end to the disturbances there. If 
he would actually use his great influence 
both with the court and with the people, 
his purpos2 might have a certain promise 
of success. At all events, it is believed 


that the Powers will assent to his proposi- 


tion, if they have not already done so. 
Li Hung Chang has also telegraphed to 
the various Chinese legations directing 
them to inform the Governments to which 
they are accredited that he is called to 
Peking by the Dowager Empress to act as 
an intermediary between China and the 
Powers. He declares that he will nego- 
tiate a settlement of the points at issue, 
and he instructs each Chinese legation to 
beg the Powers to facilitate the mission 
by ceasing to send troops to China. Our 
Government, however, has refused the 
request of Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese 
Minister at Washington, for an armistice 
in the operation of American troops until 
Li Hung Chang could reach Peking. 
President McKinley’s decision was that 
the United States could not bind itself 
not to send its forces to points where dis- 
order actually existed, and where the 
safety of American officials and citizens 
was imperiled. 


Last week the War Depart- 


American Acti 
ment urged General Mac- 


Arthur to surmount, if possible, the obsta- 
cles caused by the typhoon which had 
delayed the departure of the Ninth [tuan- 
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try from Manila for Taku, and also to 
despatch a battery of artillery to Tientsin 
with the utmost haste. Simultaneously the 
Navy Department began active preparation 
for future movements. The cablegram 
from Admiral Kempff concerning the de- 
struction of the American Consulate and 
the bombardment of Tientsin convinced 
our Government that the Boxers are not our 
only enemies in China, but, now that large 
guns are being used, the Imperial troops, 
who alone are familiar with artillery, must 
be actively engaged in warfare against all 
foreigners. As the most deficient military 
arm in the international force in China is 
that of artillery, the chief anxiety at the 
War Department is concerning the prompt- 
ness with which artillery from Manila can 
be landed at Taku. Our war vessels there 
at present are the Newark, Monocacy, and 
Solace; the Iris, the Oregon, and the 
Brooklyn are on their way thither, and the 
Nashville has arrived at Chifu, where she 
landed thirty-three American missionaries 
from Peitaiho, a Chinese summer resort 
on the Gulf of Pechili, endangered by the 
Boxers. Admiral Remey’s determination 
to carry some of the troops on his flagship, 
the Brooklyn, from Manila to Taku, shows 
the emergency of the situation. Our 
force now being put in readiness for China 
consists of five thousand men—a dispro- 
portionate number to the forces of other 
Powers, in the total of a hundred thousand 
men required. Our interests in China 
have not been fully appreciated by our 
own people; they have never realized 
that in Protestant mission work there we 
stand first, that in China’s foreign trade 
we are second only to Great Britain, and 
that, as to foreign population in China, 
there are more American residents in the 
Flowery Kingdom than any other class of 
foreigners except British and Japanese. 
The duty of the United States Government 
is to protect American life and property in 
China, and, if necessary for that end, to fight 
the-insurgents. While we have no other 
duty and purpose, it is not too much to 
say that our Government holds the key to 
the whole situation, because the United 
States is the only one of the Great Powers 
in China not suspected of land-grabbing 
motives. The two Powers chiefly inter 
ested. ‘owever, are Great Britain and 
Russia, the first by reason of trade, the 
second because of territorial propinquity. 
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Last week Count Muraviev, 
Russian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, died suddenly, and at a time 
when his services to his country could 
seemingly least be spared. His family, 
one of the most influential in Russian 
aristocracy, has long been of impor- 
tance in the world of politics. It was 
General Nicolas Muraviev, grandfather of 
Count Muraviev, to whom Russia is 
indebted for the acquisition of most of 
Siberia. After General Muraviev had 
conquered the important Amur province, 
he became Governor-General of Siberia, 
and forty years ago, after the departure of 
( mmodore Perry from Japan, obtained 
from that country a treaty based on the 
same lines as that previously secured by 
the United States. Count Muraviev’s 
father was Governor of the Baltic prov- 
inces of Russia, and his cousin has been 
Minister of Justice in the Russian Cabi- 
net; as such, the latter was the State 
Prosecutor of the Nihilists who were 
charged with the assassination of Alexan- 
der II. Count Muraviev had thus dis- 
tinguished traditions behind him when he 
entered the Russian diplomatic service, 
and he lived up to them. He was first 
attached to the Russian Embassy at Ber- 
lin, then at Stockholm, then at The Hague, 
and then at Paris. Fifteen years ago he 
returned to Berlin, having by that time 
risen to the title of Councilor of State, 
Seven years ago he was appointed Minis- 
ter to Denmark, and three years ago be- 
came Imperial Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
His later appointments were believed to 
be largely due to the influence of the 
Empress Dowager, and in opposition to 
the wishes of William II. At all events, 
Count Muraviev was a Francophile, and in 
him the Franco-Russian alliance found a 
bulwark. His personal sympathies, how- 
ever, did not prevent his fulfillment of the 
arduous duties of a Minister of Foreign 
Affairs with quite as much conspicuous suc- 
cess as has attended any of his distinguished 
predecessors. The most notable event of 
his Ministry was the issuance, nearly two 
years ago, of a circular invitation from the 
Czar to a peace conference. Count Mura- 
viev’s success in this endeavor, with the 
Origination of which he had much tod , 
was universally recogniz:d, and elicited 
from the Emperor the publication of a 
culogistic rescript acknowledging his high 
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services. Other notable achievements of 
Count Muraviev’s Ministry were the con- 
clusion of understandings with the British 
and Japanese Governments relative to 
Russian interests in China, the securing 
of an ice-free outlet to the sea at Port 
Arthur, and concessions for Russian 
railways to run across Manchuria and 
Mongolia on such terms as will inevitably 
bring all northern China under Russian 
influence. 


The prnicipal event of last 
week in the neighborhood 
of Pretoria was a victory won by the Brit- 
ish under Lord Roberts over the Boers 
under General Botha at Pinnear River, 
twelve miles northeast of the capital. The 
burghers were completely repulsed. The 
fact that a deputation from Pietersburg, 
in northern Transvaal, has approached 
Lord Roberts with an invitation to send a 
force to receive the submission of the 
town, is regarded by the British: as ex- 
tremely important and significant, for 
Pietersburg is far removed from the 
seat of warfare. Turning to southern 
Transvaal, we note that General Hunter’s 
division is now passing through Johannes- 
burg towards Heidelberg, an important 
town and center of Boeractivity. A north 
and south line between Heidelberg and 
Pretoria shows Johannesburg on that line 
and equidistant from the two points. Gen- 
eral Hamilton has now definitely occupied 
Heidelberg, and General Broadwood’s cav- 
alry are skirmishing and dispersing the 
Boers. In the Orange River Colony the 
most noteworthy event of the week seems 
to have been the capture of a train bear- 
ing an accumulation of three weeks’ letters 
for Lord Roberts’s troops. In northern 
Cape Colony the Boer rebellion has been 
extinguished, according to information 
from General Warren. On Tuesday night 
of this week a farewell demonstration 
was given at Cooper Union, New York 
City, to the Boer envoys. Mr. Fischer, 
one of them, announced before the 
meeting that, as to present conditions 
in South Africa, the fears entertained by 
the envoys have been rea..zed, but that the 
war is not yet over by any means, “ nor 
does the taking of a few towns by the vast 
British army mean surrender.”’ He thinks 
that there will be no exodus of Boers from 
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the country; that they will stay where 
they are and bide their time. He adds: 
“The reported attempt to reduce the 
republics to crown colonies proves the 
falsity of the boast on the part of England 
of equal rights to all. . . . We are asking 
only for the moral support and sympathy 
of the Powers, and it is a great pity that 
a great Nation like the United States 
would not. say the word, ‘Stop the war.’ 
If it did, the other Great Powers would 
follow immediately.” In this connection 
it is interesting to note that a committee 
to advocate the independence of the Boers 
has been formed in Paris, and last week 
issued a manifesto signed by forty French 
Senators and Deputies, including eight ex- 
Ministers. The manifesto urges a union 
of all similar committees which exist in 
Russia, America, Germany, Holland, and 
even in England, with the view to a com- 
bined effort to bring about peace and to 
prevent the destruction of the two republics. 
Referring to the United States, the mani- 
festo says: 


It appears to us impossible that the great 
American Republic, forgetful of its origin, 
will remain until the end indifferent in the face 
of a conflict in every way identical with that 
to which she owes her own existence, and 
from which she was only able to emerge 
thanks to the sympathies and support of 
Europe. 


Public attention 
has been so occu- 
pied the past week with the important 
and sensational situation in China that 
the really significant recent events in 
the Philippines have made less impres- 
sion than would be the case under 
other circumstances. In the first place, 
while it is true, as has been repeatedly 
asserted, that the insurgents in Luzon 
are not organized in large forces, still the 
despatches of the week tell of two 
engagements which in extent are by no 
means iusignificant—indeed, in one the 
American loss was larger than it has been 
in any single engagement for many months. 
This fight took place on June 14 in Min- 
danao, an island inferior in size and im- 
portance only to Luzon. A detachment 
of American troops reconnoitering from 
Cagayan found the insurgents in a strong 
position in front, and were at the same 
time ambushed from the sides. The 
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Arthur’s official report, seven killed, one 
missing, and eleven wounded. Other 
reports say that nine were killed and 
twelve were wounded. On the same day 
came rumors that new outbreaks had 
occurred in the island of Samar, and 
troops were despatched to that island. 
The other engagement to which we have 
referred was reported under date of June 
15; in this General Lucenas, an insurgent 
leader with three hundred men, occupied 
a strong position not far from Penaranda, 
in Luzon. General Funston attacked this 
force, found that they had thrown up in- 
trenchments, and dispersed them only 
after repeated charges on the intrench- 
ments; here only one American was 
killed, and the insurgents were in the end 
completely routed, but only after a sturdy 
resistance. 


More important, 
however, than the 
military news of the week is the issuing, 
under the President’s order, by General 
MacArthur of a formal offer of amnesty 
to all insurgents, of whatever grade, 
on the condition that they take the 
oath of allegiance to the United States 
and acknowledge its sovereignty. The 
only exceptions made are of those who 
have committed criminal acts or violated 
the laws of war. An offer of thirty pesos 
for each rifle surrendered is made in the 
proclamation. Some of the Filipino lead- 
ers now in Manila think that this offer 
will be followed by the surrender of Agui- 
naldo, but that event has as yet not oc- 
curred. Meetings of the Filipino leaders 
in Manila—including some prisoners of 
war, who were allowed to attend, and sev- 
eral former insurgent leaders, like Buen- 
camino, who have voluntarily surrendered 
—resulted in the formulating of a series. 
of propositions which were submitted to 
General MacArthur as an overture toward 
a satisfactory agreement upon which peace 
might be based. The seven propositions 
(which were said by the Conference to 
be subject to Aguinaldo’s approval) were 
as follows: 

First, a general amnesty by both the Ameri- 
cans and Filipinos; second, the return of 
confiscated property; third, the providing of 
offices for Filipino general officers in the new 
militia; fourth, the use of sufficient revenue 
of the islands to relieve the distress of the 
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impoverished people; fifth, a guarantee of 
personal rights according to the American 
Constitution ; sixth, the establishment of civil 
government at Manila and in the provinces; 
and, seventh, the expulsion of the friars. 
General MacArthur received the propo- 
sitions, and in one cable account is said 
to have accepted them, which means 
probably that he simply took them under 
consideration. A later account states 
that he has intimated that the expulsion 
of the friars was an impossibility, but that 
the other conditions were reasonable, ex- 
cept that the right to carry arms and the 
right to trial by jury could not be granted 
at once. Another meeting of the Filipino 
leaders is to be held on July 4, under the 
direction of Senor Paterno, who was 
formerly a member of Aguinaldo’s Cabi- 
net. Sefior Mabini, who is thought by 
many to be the ablest of the advocates of 
independence, does not appear to have 
taken part in these negotiations, but this 
may be because of his illness which has 
been reported. Throughout the Philip 
pines the wet season has now set in serfi- 
ously, and there will be little more active 
campaigning through the summer. 
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During the past two 
months there has been an 
increasing agitation throughout the Span- 
ish province of Catalonia regarding tax- 
ation. Repeated demonstrations have 
taken place, such as a general closing of 
shops and factories for one day—a silent 
but more effectual protest than the meet- 
ings of angry mobs. ‘The Government 
has as repeatedly declared, however, that 
it is unable to modify or diminish the 
severity of taxation without injury to 
national interests and without endanger- 
ing national security. As a matter of 
fact, although the new pressure of taxation 
in Spain, resulting from the recent war 
and its losses, is hard to bear, it is not 
appreciably greater than that habitually 
sustained by the French. The continu- 
ance of the agitation, however, induced 
the Government to send a war-ship to 
Barcelona, the great Catalonian port, to 
overawe the agitators, The capital itself 
last week gave evidence of the widespread 
character of present feeling when a Span- 
ish citizen refused to pay taxes although 
taken before a military tribunal and into 
the presence of the Queen Regent herself, 
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The general situation is peculiarly trying 
for the poor people of Spain, who justly 
feel that they are oppressed. So long as 
Spain held colonies, it seemed expedient 
to levy an export duty of ten per cent., and 
even after the colonies were lost the Span- 
iards supposed that they would continue 
to have a large export trade with them. 
Events have not justified this supposition, 
and a heavy duty prevents the develop- 
ment of foreign trade. It is naturally in 
Barcelona and other itidustrial centers 
suffering from the closing of colonial mar- 
kets that the people are most opposed 
to the Government policy of collecting 
thirty-five times as much for interest on 
State bonds, for the civil list, for public 
worship, and for the army and navy, as 
the amount devoted to public works, 
education, and the like. As Catalonia 
has always been restive and largely repub- 
lican, its feeling being only accentuated 
by the short-sighted prohibition of the 
use of the Catalan language in the public 
schools and the singing of Catalan songs, 
it would not be surprising if the present 
agitation ultimately resulted at least in 
fiscal autonomy. there, similar to that 
prevailing in the Basque provinces of 
Spain. 


The financial course 
taken by the Govern- 
ment of India in the 
past seven years and the result of its 
policy are interestingly summarized in a 
report prepared by Mr. R. F. Patterson, 
our Consul at Calcutta. In 1893 the 
mints of India, which had previously 
been open tothe free coinage of silver, 
were closed, except to such coinage as 
was required by the Government to st p- 
ply the currency for the business of the 
country; and since that time the ex- 
change value of the rupee has fluctuated 
greatly, although it has been the policy of 
the Government to establish its fixed value 
at Is. 4d. (32 cents), which has now prac- 
tically been accomplished, The objections 
made to stereotyping the rupee at Is. 4d, 
were : (1) the normal value of trade required 
a rupee at a lower sterling value; (2) a 
rupee appreciated to Is. 4d. would check 
exports, and especially would exercise an 
evil influence on the opium trade with 
China—a silver-currency country ; (3) ex- 
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porters contended that it was the interest 
of the producers to get as many rupees as 
possible for their products, no matter how 
much they depreciated, rather than take 
a smaller amount, on a parity with gold, 
though intrinsically worth more. There is 
no reference in Mr. Patterson’s report to 
the effect of demonetization in making cur- 
rency scarcer, to the injury of debtors, or in 
depressing the value of silver in which the 
people of India had hoarded their savings. 
The result of the Government’s policy, 
carried out under adverse conditions—the 
plague and the famine—-was that (1) the 
import trade completely recovered from its 
depression ; but Mr. Patterson admits that 
some part of its increase is due to fresh 
capital coming out to India, and the im- 
ports of gold in sovereigns from Australia 
and in yen from Japan; (2) there was a 
serious decline in the export of wheat and 
of rice, owing to their being required for 
the famine districts of India. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of this, the decline in the 
whole volume of the exports is a very 
small fraction. Statistics for opium do not 
support the allegation that the enhance- 
ment of the rupee and the fall in the 
exchange of China on India would check 
the opium trade. The demand has been 
brisker and the average price higher the 
past year. The whole volume of foreign 
trade has advanced steadily, and now 
exceeds $575,000,000 in value. It was 
urged, in opposition to the measure passed 
last September to make gold a legal tender, 
that gold would be hoarded and would fail 
to reach the Government depositories, so 
that its gradual accumulation would be 
arrested, and the Government would be 
driven into borrowing for its stock of 
gold; but the measure was passed, and 
the result is known. Instead of gold 
ceasing to reach the Government deposi- 
tories, Mr. Patterson declares that they 
have been nearly swamped with it, and 
that difficulty has arisen from its plethora, 
not from its scarcity—the amount of cur- 
rency reserve in April, 1899, being about 
$10,000,000, and in March, 1900, nearly 
$40,000,000. As India has become a gold- 
standard, so it will gradually become a 
gold-currency, country. The exchange 
value of the rupee is fixed at the rate of 
fifteen rupees to the sovereign ($4.86). 
Now that India is out of the list of silver- 
standard countries, any decision on the 
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fiscal policy of other countries must be 
influenced thereby, for her absorption of 
silver has greatly decreased. 


Among the most interesting 
events of last week in the 
academic world was the announcement 
by President Faunce, of Brown University, 
that the millién dollars which he set out 
to raise as an additional endowment of 
the institution when he accepted the 
presidency had been raised, with a con- 
siderable margin ; this margin is so large 
that it will probably serve as a basis for 
the endeavor to raise another considerable 
sum. Dr. Faunce has already more than 
justified the expectations of those who 
believed that his acceptance of the presi- 
dency of Brown University would mark a 
new period of prosperity and growth in 
the history of that influential college. 
At Yale on Sunday President Hadley 
delivered a baccalaureate address in 
place of a baccalaureate sermon—an 
innovation of form rather than of sub- 
stance, for the address was inspiring in 
religious as well as in educational counsel. 
The retirement of Mrs. Elizabeth Storrs 
Mead from the presidency of Mount 
Holyoke College, after a service of ten 
years, ends one of the most important 
decades in the history of the ins‘itution. 
When the main college building was 
burned a few years ago, many of its 
friends feared that it had received a fatal 
blow. ‘That fire was, however, a great . 
piece of g od fortune, and the hill is now © 
crowned by a large group of substantial 
and handsome structures which amply 
house all the operations of the College. 
Announcements of considerable additional 
gifts were made on Commencement Day. 
At Smith College a class of two hundred 
and twenty-five was graduated, the largest 
class ever sent out froma woman’s college 
in America. When Smith celebrates the 
completion of its first quarter of a century, 
early in October next, it will have an 
astonishing record of growth and develop- 
ment to report—a growth in many respects, 
probably, second to none in the whole 
history of American education. The 
foundation for the new students’ building 
has made such progress that the corner- 
stone of the structure may be laid during 
+e coming year. President Seelye has 
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suggested, however, that the students 
should unite with the College in erecting 
a building large enough, not only to meet 
all their needs as students, but to supply 
a great Assembly Hall. At present the 
College has no hall capable of seating 
half the people who wish to attend the 
Commencement exercises. 


Another disability, 
though not a grave 
one, has: been lifted from the Free Church- 
men of England. Until now none of them, 
however worthy, could get the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity except by going out of 
the country for it, Aonoris causa, as to Scot- 
land or America. When the abolition of 
religious tests in the universities threw Ox- 
ford and Cambridge open to Free Church- 
men half a century since, it was with the 
reservation that degrees in divinity should 
still be for members of the Church of Eng- 
land only. Consequently such degrees have 
been as rare in England, outside of that 
close preserve, as they are abundant in our 
too generous land. All this is now changed, 
and that in a way which is a clear im- 
provement upon our own. Henceforth, 
anybody from anywhere will be able to 
get the degree in England upon showing 
to a board of strict examiners that he has 
the proper qualifications in competent 
theological learning. This changed con- 
dition results from the new statutes of the 
University of London, to which the royal 
assent is about to give the force of law. 
Hitherto the University has been an ex- 
amining body only, conferring degrees to 
which its high standards gave the highest 
value, even in comparison with those of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Henceforth it is 
to be also a teaching body, with the proper 
faculties of a university, and the first of 
these is the Faculty of Theology. The 
most interesting thing in this is its com- 
prehensiveness, as contrasted with the 
exclusiveness of the old universities. Of 
its eight members three are Episcopalians 
and five are Free Churchmen, among 
whom Professors Beet and Cave are best 
known inthis country. The examinations 
which the University will hold for bache- 
lors and doctor. in divinity are both “ ex- 
ternal” and “internal ”’—the former for 
all comers, the latter for students in the 
seven theological schools now affiliated 
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with the University. Five of these belong 
to the Free Churches, viz., Hackney Col- 
lege, New College, Cheshunt College, 
Regents’ Park College, and the Wesleyan 
College at Richmond ; two are Anglican, 
viz., St. John’s Hall at Highbury, and 
the Divinity School of King’s College. 
Not long ago a cémpetent English critic 
pronounced theological education better 
developed here than in England. The 
great advance since made is signalized by 
the new connection of these theological 
schools with such an institution as the 
University of London, and the condition- 
ing of theological degrees upon its stiff 
examinations. 


The discussion at An- 
dover Theological Sem- 
inary respecting possi- 
ble changes either in its dogmatic basis 
or its location, or both, raises an interest- 
ing and a perplexing question. Since 
Andover Seminary was founded, radical 
changes in sentiment and civilization have 
done much to abolish both theological 
and geographical distances. Noone cares 
any longer for the fine distinction between 
“Taylorism ” and * Tylerism,” in which 
clergy and laity were alike interested at 
the time when Yale Theological Seminary 
and New Windsor (now Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary) were not only rival in- 
stitutions, but representatives of hostile 
schemes of theology. The student to-day, 
considering whether he will go to New 
Haven, Hartford, Andover, or Bangor, is 
not estopped in his choice by any censid- 
eration of odium theologicum. Nor is he 
greatly affected by expense of travel. One 
seminary in New England would be amply 
adequate to provide for all the Congrega- 
tional needs of New England and eastern 
New York, while all west of central New 
York would find supply in the seminary 
at Oberlin, or, in the further West, at Chi- 
cago. Moreover, the tendency of our time 
is to bring all post-graduate and profes- 
sional education of every kind either to 
university towns or to the great cities. 
These combined considerations would 
make it very difficult, if not impossible, per- 
manently to maintain a Congregational Thee 
ological Seminary at Andover hereafter, 
even if they were not still further enhanced 
by an antiquated and impossible creed, 
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‘We can well understand the sentiments 
of deep affection which make those who 
have ever been connected with Andover 
Seminary deprecate any abandonment of 
its historic site, or any merging of it in 
another institution ; and to a less degree 
similar sentiments will constitute an ob- 
stacle to the proposed removal of Bangor 
Theological Seminary; but we are per- 
suaded that sooner or later these senti- 
ments must yield to the practical consid- 
erations of economy and efficiency, and 
Andover must either move to Boston or 
Cambridge, and continue its life there 
under changed conditions, or look forward 
to the time when whatever is left of its 
endowment must be united with that of 
some other theological! seminary, where 
the work so splendidly done at Andover 
in the past can be continued in a different 
organization. 


The resources of our Boards 
of Foreign Missions have 
been .derived two 
sources, the gifts of the living and the 
bequests of the dead. ‘The latter have 
always been variable in quantity, and of 
late years have shown a decided tendency 
to decrease. In our judgment, this tend- 
ency will not easily be stopped, and cer- 
tainly there will be no reaction. It is 
- partly due to the fact that men are now 
more inclined to give while living than 
they once were—an inclination enhanced 
by the inheritance tax; partly due to the 
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fact that other causes claim successfully 


the large bequests from the dying which 
formerly went exclusively into church 
work. In order to meet this exigency of 
our times and at once to supplement and 
to equalize the gifts from legacies, Mr. 
Capen, the President of the American 
Board, has proposed to raise a fund, to be 
called the Twentieth Century Fund, of 
$250,000. This he would treat as a per- 
manent legacy fund, adding to it the 
legacies of each year, and spending each 
year one-third only of the total. The 
practical working of this plan he describes 
as follows : 

To prevent all misunderstanding and make 


entirely clear the proposed plan in its practi- 
cal working, let us suppose we had no debt; 
that the $250,000 was in the fund to-day, and 
that the current receipts from legacies for this 
fiscal year were $100,000. This would make 
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the total $350,000, and spending one-third, or 
$117,000, would leave the fund $233,000 for 
next year. Suppose the legacy receipts for 
1901 were 150,000, the total would then be 
$383,000. Spending one-third, or $128,000, 
would leave $255,090 to carry forward. Sup- 
pose now the legacies fall again in 1902 to 
$100.000 ; the fund would stand at $355,000, 
one-third spent would be $118,000, and $237,- 
000 would be carried forward. If in 1903 the 
receipts were $125,000, the fund would be 
$362,000 ; me one-third, or $121,000, the 
fund would remain with which to in 
1904 as $241,000. These figures do not take 
account of accrued interest on the fund; with 
this added, the fund would be over $250,000 
—y 1, 1904. In other words, while the 
egacies would have varied $50,000 from —_ 
est to lowest, yet, because cf the fund, the 
amount available for each year has varied 
only $11,000 from highest to lowest, and the 
fund is intact at the end of the period. 


The plan seems to us an admirable one. 
It las been adopted heartily and unani. 
mously by the Prudential Committee, and 
we recommend those who are interested 
in it to write to the Treasurer of the 
American Board for fuller information 
respecting it. 


Another missionary has 
paralleled the achievement 
of the famous winter ride of Dr. Whitman 
in 1842 across the Rocky Mountains, 
which saved Oregon to the Union. The 
Rey. Loyal L. Wirt, Superintendent of 
Congregational Missions in Alaska, trav- 
eled by dog-team and snow-shoes from 
Cape Nome, twelve hundred and _ fifty 
miles, in tiie depth of the Arctic winter, 
over the frozen sea and across the wilder- 
ness of the Yukon, to get the reinforce- 
ments needed for the next winter in hand 
before it should be too late. Instead of 
the few thousands who wintered there last 
season will be many thousands next sea- 
son. Embryo cities of miners are spring- 
ing up at Cape York, Port Clarence, Cin- 
rook, Port Safety, Council City, Golovin 
Bay, within a hundred miles north and 
east of Cape Nome, where a little church, 
hospital, and public reading-room were 
opened last autumn. ‘These institutions 
were doing effective work last January, 
when Mr. Wirt realized their ineffective- 
ness to meet the needs of the coming mul- 
titudes. With only three thousand people 
at Nome, their hospital was taxed to 
the uttermost. With forty thousand and 
amid inevitable unsanitary conditions, they 
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would be swamped in an epidemic of 
typhoid. But waiting for summer before 
organizing supplies meant failure. The 
season of open navigation, four months, 
is too short to start out from Bering Sea, 
present the case in the States, collect 
supplies, and return full-handed before 
the early freezing up. The only efficient 
course was to set out at once, get to head- 
quarters early, secure a hundred more 
beds, with physicians and nurses, for the 
enlargement of the Nome hospital, still 
others for the four or five new towns that 
will have from two to ten thousand people 
each, and get them on the road in time to 
reach the coast before the ice barriers 
form again. In this emergency, involving 
hundreds of lives, there was no one to 
send on the hazarddus errand. So Mr. 
Wirt, encouraged by his brave wife, under- 
took it himself, in spite of dire predictions, 
Leaving her and her little children at 
Cape Nome, he “went out over the 
ice”’ and got through in fifty-three days. 
Though sometimes sleeping in snow- 
banks, sharing with Indians their diet of 
fish and berries, his knees swollen from 
two weeks’ continuous snow-shoeing, and 
finally after four days of extreme peril in 
the rough seas of Helikof Strait, which 
he crossed in an Indian kayak, he arrived 
none the worse for such exposure and 
suffering. The best present honor for this 
brave missionary is to help the benevolent 
work for which he risked and endured so 
much, 


A very hopeful note 
was sounded at the 
General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church of Canada, which 
adjourned at Halifax, N. 5., last week. 
The annual sermon by the Moderator, 
the Rev. Dr. Campbell, of Renfrew, Ont., 
on Psalm Ixvi., 5, was optimistic in tone, 
and looked for the ultimate triumph of 
righteousness in the world through the 
indwelling, active presence of God. To 
hasten this day, certain duties were urged 
upon the Church, among which was a 
greater practic | interest in the social, 
economic, and business life of to-day. 
The statistical reports by the Rev. Dr. 
Torrence, of Guelph, announced an in- 
crease of 10,118 in the membership, and 
financial receipts of $2,384,897 for all 
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purposes, or an increase of $114,241 out- 
side of the century fund. Concerning this 
special fund, subscriptions of $709,383 
were reported by the agent in charge, so 
that the one million mark is more than 
assured. ‘The report on Church Life and 
Work by the Rev. D. D. McLeod, of 
Barrie, Ont., was more satisfactory than 
for several years, and indicated greater 
activity and earnestness on the part of 
the membership. The Sunday-School 
department also showed a gratifying 
increase, and the Young People’s Societies 
a noticeable falling off. Concerning the 
latter fact, the Assembly placed on record 
its appreciation of the good service which 
has deen given bythe Society of Christian 
Endeavor and kindred organizations, and 
urged upon the Church a deeper interest 
in the work of the young people. The 
reports on education, home and foreign 
missions, were full of hope and cheer, and 
indicated more than usual prosperity in 
these varied departments of service. On 
matters of a public character the Assembly 
was not so fruitful as might have been 
expected, but this was probably due to 
the many questions concerning the Church 
which occupied careful and prolonged 
discussions. Several topics of general 
interest, however, were before the gather- 
ing, among which was the study of the 
Bible in the schools. This was com- 
mended by resolutions, though it may be 
added that upon this all other denomina- 
tions are not agreed. The subject of 
Sunday Observance was also i:.troduced 
by Principal Caven, of Toronto, who 
believes that Canada now confronts a 
grave crisis by reason of the many and 
varied encroachments ,which are made 
upon the day of rest. Altogether the 
Assembly was one of the best in its his- 
tory, and formed a very fitting conclusion 
to the gatherings of the century. 


In the death of Augustus 
Augustus Lowell Lowell, of Boston, that 
city, and indeed the whole country, has 
lost a man whose public service as an 
educator has been none the less because 
so quietly exerted. We do not recall any 
other case of a trust reposed, as the Low- 
ell bequest was, in a single trustee; and 
that the Lowell Institute Lectures have 
won a more than National reputation and 
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influence has been largely due to the 
fidelity and the wisdom with which Mr. 
Augustus Lowell has administered this 
unique trust. We have seen no public 
statement as to his successor. 


Last week the So- 
ciety for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts held its bicentenary 
celebration in London. Two American 
bishops took part in the proceedings, 
and won golden opinions for their wit, 
fire, and force. Commenting on Bishop 
Doane’s and Bishop Dudley’s speeches, 
the “Westminster Gazette’ says: “One 
felt that our English speakers simply 
were ‘not in it,’ and the rest of the 
speeches fell rather flat in consequence. 
The Americans had something to say and 
knew how to say it in the most perfect 
form. Primate and Premier leaned back 
in their chairs and laughed delightedly at 
this unexpected outburst of American 
forensic power.”” On the other hand, our 
bishops certainly were “not in it,” as 
to cynicism, alongside Lord Salisbury. 
The noble Marquis took as his text the 
Oriental proverb, “ First missionary, then 
consul, then general.” He warned mis- 
sionaries against fostering the idea, not 
unnaturally current, especially in China, 
that religious and missionary work was a 
mre instrument of the secular government. 
He called attention to the days when the 
murder of a dozen missionaries caused no 
single pang. ‘“ They earned their martyrs’ 
crown, while England’s Foreign Office 
looked another way.” Lord Salisbury’s 
hearers, his clerical allies, and missionaries 
generally, find his remarks unpalatable. 
They retort that it is not so much the 
missionaries who have changed as the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, who, in their 
craving for lands, leases, and usufructs, 
exploit even the preacher of the Gospel. 
Other critics add that if those called of 
. God to preach the Gospel had always 
followed such counsels of prudence and 
moderation, the development of both 
Christianity and civilization would have 
been sadly delayed. Reference is appro- 
ptiately made toChina. At the beginning 
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of this century Robert Morrison, the first 
Protestant missionary to China, applied 
to the British Government for permission 
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to proceed to that country. ‘The Govern- 
ment refused. Nothing daunted, Morrison 
sailed for New York, and there secured 
passage on an American vessel bound for 
Canton. The story is told that when the 
missionary had divulged the object of his 
journey at the shipping office, one of the 
clerks remarked cynically, “‘ And so you 
really expect to make an impression on 
Chinese idolatry!” ‘No, sir,” sternly 
replied Morrison, “ but I expect God will.” 


‘The problem of sani- 

tary dwellings for the 
poor, which Lord Salisbury a dozen years 
ago declared to be for England of the 
foremost urgency, is still as grave as ever. 
The recent debate in the House of Com- 
mons on a Government bill for the hous- 
ing of the working classes revealed a very 
bad state of things, notwithstanding all 
that has been done. The London County 
Council, under the Act of 1890, has re- 
housed 8,928 persons, displacing 16,615, 
but meantime London rents have doubled, 
with a fearful strain upon workingmen’s 
means. The statistics produced in the 
debate showed 900,000 persons living in 
an illegally crowded condition. In Cam- 
berwell, on the south side of the Thames, 
seventeen persons were found living and 
sleeping in one room. In the East End 
beds were let out to three sets of occu- 
pants daily, for eight hours each. The 
Public Health Acts forbid this; but it 
was said, “ Of what use is it to eject from 
houses those whose only other sleeping- 
place is the Thames Embankment under 
the open sky?” Meanwhile the death- 
rate from contagious diseases, like scarlet 
fever, measles, and diphtheria, has risen 
alarmingly, in diphtheria especially hav- 
ing gone up in the last thirty years from 
101 and 160 to 207 per 1,000. The bill 
by which the Government proposed to 
better these conditions presented no thor- 
oughgoing remedy. It merely authorized 
a County Council to provide workingmen’s 
houses outside of its own district—it being 
found impossible to rehouse in London, 
so long as slum property has to be bought 
up on the greedy owners’ terms. Conserv- 
atives and Radicals alike criticised the 
bill as ineffective because of failure to 
provide for condemnation, of slum _ prop- 
erty on just terms, and also to provide for 
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the cheap transportation of the laborers 
whose rehousing in the suburbs it con- 
templated. Meanwhile the expense to the 
taxpayers of hospitals and other reliefs for 
the victims of overcrowding is said to be 
three or four times the cost of sanitary 
rehousing—$650,000 a year. 


An encouraging and in- 
The Seger Colony structive object lea in 
the treatment of the Indian problem is 
furnished by the Seger Colony in Okla- 
homa, of which we condense an account 
from a recent narrative in the “ Southern 
Workman,” of Hampton, Virginia. It 
was formed in 1886 of the most unprom- 
ising material—a camp of young Indian 
rowdies, the plague of the Agency among 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, who in 
President Grant’s time were among the 
wildest and most troublesome of the 
tribes. Mr. John H. Seger, of Kansas, 
had been since 1873 in the service of the 
Agency as farmer, and the successful 
manager of the manual labor school 
opened by the Friends’ Mission. Such 
ascendency had he gained by moral force 
of character that he succeeded in per- 
suading these pests of the Agency to form 
a colony, under a constitution and by-laws 
which pledged every member to industry, 
temperance, abstinence from gambling, 
and obedience to the United States Gov- 
ernment. Every Indian signed it, and oft 
they all went under his lead to a location 
in what is now Oklahoma, fifty-five miles 
from the Agency. In 1888 they had 
forty-six farms, cultivating 375 acres. In 
1890 they almost alone stood out against 
the wide delusion of the coming Indian 
Messiah, and kept on cultivating their 
wheat. In 1892 came the inrush of 
twenty-five thousand white settlers in a 
day into the new territory, but they stood 
it well, and became the first subjects of 
the “severalty and citizenship” act. 
The colony then contained six hundred 
Indian allotments scattered over an area 
of 3527 miles, mostly in the valley of 
the Washita. It is still advancing in 
prosperity under Mr. Seger, who is also 
the superintendent of the Government 
Industrial Boarding-School, which, with 
its kindergarten, takes in all the children 
of the colony, about 120, The young 
farmers, mechanics, and housewives there 
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trained compete with their white neighbors 
in the Oklahoma district fairs, and win 
occasional premiums and prizes. Now a 
stone church and parsonage stand there, in 
charge of a Choctaw Indian educated at 
Union College and Union Theological 
Seminary, the Rev. F. H. Wright. This 
story of how one man has solved the Indian 
problem by sagacity and perseverance on 
the line of good will and common sense may 
inspire emulation of his example. 


Travelers in Europe 
have often acknowl- 
edged the pleasure and profit experienced 
in finding an English church in nearly 
every town. Those tourists who are in- 
terested in social improvement are now 
beginning to notice that a Swiss “ Home” 
is to be found, not only in all the cities of 
Switzerland, but also in the principal 
cities of the Continent. In addition to 
those previously published, the reports 
from the “ Homes” in Milan, Budapest, 
Vienna, Bukarést, Berlin, Warsaw, Mos- 
cow, and St. Petersburg appear in a 
recent number of the Neuchatel “ Journal 
du Bien Public,” and they are interesting 
reading. They indicate what the Swiss 
women are doing for their compatriots 
abroad. The “Homes” supply escorts 
to and from railway stations or from places 
of work, lodging and lunching places, an 
employment bureau, and a meeting-ground 
for social and religious gatherings. Ma- 
terial aid is given to young girls who 
must be helped in their wish to find work 
or to better the conditions of work already 
found ; a large proportion of Swiss women 
abroad gain their living as maids, nurses, 
governesses, teachers, and companions, 
Nor are those forgotten who, by their own 
fault or by their misfortune, are in embar- 
rassing circumstances. These necessities 
met, the Swiss institutions are specially 
intended for those who need a real home. 
Hence our English word (than which no 
word in any language is more expressive) 
has been adopted, and each institution is 
known as a “ Home Suisse.” Anotheraim 
of the Swiss Homes is gradually to found 
Houses of Retreat for women who may 
have worked all their lives without having 
had opportunity to save enough to assure 
necessary comforts when age and infirmity 
prevent longer labor. It is a satisfaction 
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to learn that the quiet influence of these 
Homes is growing from day to day. The 


utility of the endeavor in both material 


and moral aspects is so universally recog- 
nized that the Homes have long since 
been opened to all women, without dis- 
tinction of nationality or religion. For 
instance, among the eleven hundred women 
who made a more or less prolonged sojourn 
last year at the Vienna “ Home,” half the 
number were Swiss; then came French, 
Germans, English, Austrians, and Rus- 
sians. Those who wish to inform 
themselves further concerning this noble 
endeavor should address the “ Association 
de Femmes Suisses pour |’(Kuvre du 
Relévement Moral,” Rue du Musée, 5, 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. This Association 
maintains cordial relations with the simi- 
lar work in New York City, the “ Home 
pour Jeunes Filles” at 34) West Thirtieth 
Street. 


The recent Unita- 
rian Conference in 
Boston has drawn attention to the fact 
that Unitarianism is more widespread over 
the world than is popularly supposed. 
The oldest existing group of Unitarian 
churches is in Hungary, and is more than 
three hundred years old. In 1568 the Uni- 
tarian faith was recognized as one of the 
four legalized religions of the province of 
Transylvania, the extreme easterly portion 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the 
other religions being the Roman Catholic, 
the Lutheran, and the Caivinist. As 
might be expected, of these four, the Uni- 
tarians, although their numbers are very 
small, have always taken the lead in edu- 
cational advance. The head of the Uni- 
tarian churches of Hungary is Bishop 
Joseph Ferencz, the only Unitarian Bish- 
op in the world. . The first Unitarian 
Bishop of Hungary was Francis David, 
the hero and martyr, who was converted 
from Roman Catholicism. So great was 
his influence that much of Transylvanian 
religious complexion was changed by it, 
no less than four hundred preachers be- 
coming Unitarian. The delegate from 
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Hungary to the Boston Conference was 
Professor Gyérgy (George) Boros, dean of 
the Theological College at Kolozsvar. 
Professor Boros is also editor of the 
monthly magazine published by the Hun- 
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garian Unitarian Church—the “ Unitdrius 
Kozlong ” (Unitarian Recorder). 


The Republican Conven- 
tion 

Republicans who think that the Repub- 
lican party can do no wrong, and Demo- 
crats who think it can never do right, will 
read the proceedings and platform of the 
late Republican Convention in Philadel- 
phia, the one to applaud, the other to 
condemn. But the’ independent voter, 
whether his traditional sympathies are 
with the one party or with the other, will 
not give a blank power of attorney to any 
political organization, but will ask him- 
self seriously the question what the 
attitude of the party is on present ques- 
tions, and what its most recent action 
indicates as to the future, in case it should 
be intrusted with the control of the Gov- 
ernment. Itis to such independent voters 
that The Outlook is always addressed ; 
it is for their special benefit that we have 
secured two reports of the Republican 
Convention, one from the Republican, the 
other from the Democratic, point of view ; 
and it is to such voters that this endeavor 
to add some editorial interpretation of its 
action is addressed. The question whether 
a particular party should be intrusted 
with the government at any particular 
issue in a_ nation’s history is to be an- 
swered by the independent voter after a 
consideration of three questions: What is 
the personnel of the party? What are its 
avowed principles as interpreted by its 
platform and its past conduct? and, What 
are the tendencies which, consciously 
or unconsciously, it represents and by 
which it is really though not always pur- 
posely dominated? Let us consider these 
questions separately. 

I. Although Mr. McKinley was not in - 
evidence in the Convention, it is clear 
that his counsels were sought and his 
advice followed. His influence domi- 
nated the assembly because his influence 
dominates the party. Popular sentiment 
recognizes this fact in the current use of 
the phrase “ McKinleyism.” He is far 
more representative of his party than was 
Cleveland in 1888 or Grant in 1872. 
Whether he is the leader of his party many 
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will question ; but that he impersonates 
its political spirit and is the natural choice 
of those who make up its constituency 
cannot be seriously doubted by friend or 
foe. He has sometimes been antagonized 
by jealous rivals ; he has sometimes made 
concessions to men whose political influ- 
ence is greater than their popular power; 
but, on the whole, there can be no serious 
question that the last four years has been 
Mr. McKinley’s administration, and that, 
if he is elected, the next four years will 
be so to an even greater degree. The 
triumph of the Republican party will 
mean the election of Mr. McKinley, not of 
a concealed power behind the Presidential 
chair. And if he is elected, it will be 
because he truly represents the spirit and 
temper as well as the opinions and pur- 
poses of the party which elects him. What 
sort of a man, then, is Mr. McKinley? 
His characteristic quality is caution. 
He is not a brilliant man; is not given 
to experiments; possesses no dash; is 
totally lacking in dramatic qualities; as a 
speaker is without magnetism; as an ex- 
ecutive is never rash and not often bold. 
He rarely decides a question until the 
time for decisive action has arrived, and 
therefore rarely decides it twice; he 
moves slowly, but does not move back- 
ward; his policy may be criticised as 
hesitating and halting, but it is not vacil- 
lating. No President since Lincoln has 
had so many new and perplexing ques- 
tions to meet, with so little of either past 
tradition or current elections to guide him; 
but, having once declared his mind, he has 
changed it in but one important instance, 
and in this case, that of the Porto Rican 
tariff, it is at least questionable whether 
he did not secure more substantial justice 
for the Porto Ricans by the change than 
he would have secured by persistently 
adhering to his first and, in our judgment, 
wiser opinion. He has shown in his larger 
appointments a remarkable knowledge of 
men; and though he has made some 
serious mistakes, notably in the case of 
Secretary Alger and in that of Judge 
Hazel, if reports may be credited, in both 
cases the mistakes were due rather to a 
too great readiness to accept the judg- 
ment cf others than to the failure of his 
own judgment. He has carried his con- 
science with him into public life, a fact 
which history will recognize despite the 
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intolerance of those who can never think 
that any man has a conscience if it does 
not agree with their own. The reformer 
will criticise Mr. McKinley because he has 
not always maintained the highest ideals ; 
forgetting that the place which Mr. Mc- 
Kinley has been called to fill has not 
been that of a reformer, but that of a man 
of affairs, and that the man of affairs 
has often to take what he can when 
he cannot get what he would. In this 
place Mr. McKinley has shown that he 
knows how to conciliate and to influence, 
though not always when to do battle 
or how to control. He has surrounded 
himself with strong advisers, and has taken 
their advice ; yet we think it is as certain 
that he dominates his Cabinet as itis that 
Lincoln dominated his, although by a 
different method. If he has not always 
led his party, he has never separated him- 
self from it; and, unless we wholly. mis- 
apprehend the secret of his _ political 
influence, it is due not primarily to his 
distribution of patronage, but primarily to 
the confidence he has inspired, both in 
the men who desire the triumph of the 
party for the sake of its principles, and in 
those who desire it for the sake of the 
spoils. Comparing Mr. McKinley with 
military men, he has not the qualities 
which in Sherman and Sheridan excited 
enthusiasm, but he has those which in 
Meade and Thomas created confidence. 
More reliance on his own judgment, more 
courage in following it, would make him 
a greater leader; yet it appears to us that 
in a President of the United States there 
is needed conscience rather than senti- 
ment, caution rather than dash, and that to 
reckon too much on existing’ political 
forces and the leaders who represent them, 
though an error, is safer than to ignore 
one’s party associates in following one’s 
own self-will. 

If Mr. McKinley represents the caution 
and conservatism of the Americans, Mr. 
Roosevelt represents their initiative, their 
energy, their aggressive courage ; if Mr. 
McKinley wins the confidence of. the 
cautious, Mr. Roosevelt arouses the en- 
thusiasm of the bold. His nature is 
essentially chivalrous, and the popular 
esteem which finally forced on him a 
nomination despite his unfeigned reluc- 
tance is a valuable witness to the reality 
and the power of chivalry in this seem- 
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ingly commercial age. If any think that 
they can put him out of politics by 
putting him in the Vice-President’s chair, 
they have failed to take account of the 
irrepressible vitality of the man. As 
Police Commissioner, as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, as Lieutenent-Colonel 
of the Rough Riders, even as Governor of 
the State of New York, he has been larger 


@m than the office which he occupied ; the 


conventions of office have been instru- 
ments in his hands, not withes to bind 
him; and, if elected, it will be very strange 
if he does not exercisé in the office of 
Vice-President a political influence unpar- 
alleled in the past history of that office. 

Those who think or assume to think 
that his early and reiterated refusals to 
be considered as a candidate were coy 
declinations for political effect, either do 
not know the man or presume too much 
on popular ignorance; whatever faults 
Mr. Roosevelt may have, he is tempera- 
mentally incapable of insincerity. If 
any ask why, having so determinedly 
refused the nomination, he finally accepted 
it, the answer is that in all organizations, 
and pre-eminently in politics, the wise 
leader must often yield his own judgment 
to that of his associates. Self-will in 
resistance to a universal opinion is as 
fatal to political leadership as a too com- 
pliant surrender to the multitude. 

II. The real platform of the Republican 
party is the political history of the coun- 
try during the last four years. A party 
- which is out may ask to be given power 
on the strength of promises to be fulfilled 
when it is in; but a party which is in has 
no other good ground on which to ask for 
a continuance of power than the use which 
it has made of power while in possession 
of it. ‘The platform-makers at Philadel- 
phia were wise to recognize this fact and 
to do what they have done, make a plat- 
form which assumes for the party the full 
responsibility for all that has been done 
by the Administration during the last 
four years, and which reaffirms, in language 
as explicit as is consistent with brevity, 
the principles which underlie that action. 
They were also wise to treat future ques- 
tions in vague and general terms, acting in 
this matter on the principle of their candi- 
date, and presumptively under his advice— 
never cross a bridge until you come to it. 
The one notable exception to this prin- 
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ciple is in the brief but entirely explicit 
declaration concerning -an_ interoceanic 
canal: “ We favor the construction, own- 
ership, and protection of an isthmian canal 
by the Government of the United States.” 
It is scarcely necessary to add that The 
Outlook heartily indorses this declaration. 
There should be such a waterway between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Ocean; and 
it should not be hampered by any consid- 
erations of private ownership; it should 
be a public highway built by the United 
States, owned by the United States, and 
protected by the United States, though 
we believe that a treaty is a more efficient 
protection than a fortification. 

On other questions the platform is more 
explicit in reaffirming the past action of 
the party than in indicating what its next 
action willbe. It reaffirms the gold stand- 
ard in language wholly unambiguous, but 
in very vague and almost meaningless 
terms holds out a promise of “ such mone- 
tary legislation as will enable the varying 
needs of the season and of all sections to 
be properly met.” It uses terms which 
cannot be misunderstood in repudiating 
the notion, sedulously advocated in certain 
quarters, that a remedy for monopolies is 
to be found in a return to individualism 
and unrestricted competition ; it approves 
“co-operation of capital to meet new 
business conditions,” though it is silent 
as to combinations of labor, which are 
surely equally legitimate; but its condem- 
nation of “all conspiracies and combina- 
tions intended to restrict business, to 
create. monopolies, to limit production, or 
to control prices,” and its promise to 
“favor such legislation as will effectually 
restrain this and prevent all such abuses,” 
are only a pledge to continue an attempt 
which has been made in all Anglo-Saxon 
communities ever since the days of Black- 
stone, and with only very moderate success. 
It reaffirms a protective tariff, and, as in 
terpreted by the past history of the party, 
reaffirms it as a permanent policy; the 
qualified approval of reciprocity in certain 
cases does not afford much promise of 
freer trade; and those who, like The 
Outlook, desire to see the tariff abolished 
wherever the protected article is sold in 
the world’s market in competition with 
other countries, must look for the real- 
ization of their ideal to influences, within 
or without the Republican party, other 
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than those which dominated this Conven- 
tion. On the question of expansion, it 
puts our duty in the Philippines upon the 
ground on which The Outlook has always 
put it, “ our responsibility before the world 
. . . to provide for the maintenance of 
law and order and for the establishment 
of good government ;” and, while declar- 
ing that the pledge of independence made 
to Cuba shall be performed to the letter, 
it neither offers nor proposes to offer any 
similar terms to the Filipinos. In brief, 
passing by some important but minor 
declarations, the Republican platform may 
be summed up in the following words: 

‘The gold standard. 

The right of capital to combine, subject 
to governmental regulation of the com- 
binations. 

Permanent protective tariff. 

An interoceanic canal. 

The maintenance of our sovereignty in 
the Philippines. 

To vote for Mr. McKinley, then, will 
be to vote: 

1. To maintain the gold standard; to 
conform all the Nation’s currency to that 
standard; definitely and finally to reject 
silver except as a subsidiary coinage, and 
paper except as a promise to pay gold. 

2. To maintain the right of capitalists 
to form organizations for commercial and 
industrial purposes, subject to whatever 
governmental regulation may be neces- 
sary to prevent such organizations from 
being used to increase prices, reduce pro- 
duction, and create monopolies—provided 
any such legislation is practicable. 

3. To maintain, probably permanently, 
a protective tariff, and so exclude foreign 
competition from interfering with the 
American market, with little hope of 
escape from this result from the forces 
dominant in this Convention. 

4+. ‘To build, own, and protect an inter- 
oceanic canal which will unite the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, make the entire sea- 
coast of America practically continuous, 
and bring New York nearer and New 
Orleans and Galveston very much nearer 
the Chinese market than Liverpool. 

5. ‘To maintain the authority of the 
United States over the Philippines, and 
probably eventually make of that archi- 
pelago an American dependency, related 
to the United States somewhat as Austra- 
lia is to Great Britain, 
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6. And thus to promote, if not the 
commercial supremacy, at least the com- 
mercial prosperity, of the United States, 
and of all classes in the United States, 
though in unequal degree, and under the 
guidance, to a considerable extent, of 
men whose commercial spirit may involve 
moral peril to the Republic, if it is not 
counteracted by a vigorous conscience, 
an uncommercial standard of morals, and 
a vigorous, persistent, and invincible re- 
solve to make that supremacy and pros- 
perity serve, not an oligarchy of wealth, 
but the people and al! the people, whether 
Americans or colonists, whether capital- 
ists or laborers. 

The question of unconscious tendencies 
we shall leave for future consideration. 
They can better be considered after the 
action of the Democratic Convention and 
in connection with a consideration of the 
unconscious tendencies in that party. 


The Dangerous Moment 


There is no richer soil for sins agains. 
one’s best self than the mood of discour- 
agement. It is in times of depression that 
men and women, whose instincts are good, 
whose impulses are sound, and who mean 
to do right, fall before temptation. Moods 
of spiritual depression are precisely like 
moods of physical depression; when the 
tone of the system is lowered, germs of 
disease which are readily thrown off in 
health find a foothold and set in motion 
the most dangerous disorders. In vigor- 
ous health one can live with perfect im- 
punity in conditions which become fatal 
when one is physically reduced. In like 
manner, when one’s hopes are high and 
the outlook is fair, one easily repels temp- 
tations which have almost overwhelming 
force when one has lost confidence in 
himself and sees no hope ahead. In de- 
pression clear judgment is almost impos- 
sible ; and the man who wishes to guide 
his life wisely will learn that, although he 
cannot at all times throw off depression, 
he can have such a knowledge of himself 
that he will not allow himself to decide 
important matters or take important steps 
when this mood is on him. When one is 
climbing a mountain and a sudden fog 
descends, it may not be possible to con- 
tinue the ascent, but it is at least possible 
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to hold one’s position and not to go down- 
ward or to fall over dangerous cliffs. 
Depression is the devil’s opportunity ; the 
mood of discouragement is his ripest 
moment for mischief. Depression and 
discouragement in every form ought to be 
recognized as things to be _ struggled 
against ; they are the open doors through 
which the worst evils come. Many a man 
on the verge of a worthy and enduring 
success has blighted his life hopelessly by 
wrecking his future in a passing mood of 
depression. ‘There is but one safe rule, 
and that is always to hold ourselves spir- 
itually at the highest valuation ; to refuse 
to be cheapened, even in thought, by dis- 
asters, misfortunes, or apparent failures ; 
to believe, with Browning, that “the worst 
turns to the best with the brave ;” and to 
hold one’s self something greater than the 
creature of circumstances, fortunate or 
unfortunate. The man and woman who 
set their faces toward an ultimate aim 
which is worthy of themselves can afford 
to disregard passing storms, the rising and 
falling of tides, cross-currents, or even the 
most appalling tempests. 


@ 
The Edwards Commem- 
oration 


The unveiling of the memorial tablet 
of Jonathan Edwards in the First Church 
of Northampton, Mass., on June 22, the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of his enforced retirement from its pas- 
toral charge, was to meet the need of 
Northampton, not of Edwards. If true of 
any American, it is true of Edwards that 
he needs no monument; but Northamp- 
ton has needed to attest her undoubted 
appreciation of her most illustrious citizen. 
As our countryman, Mr. Samuel Harden 
Church, in 1894, incited the successful 
movement for the placing of a bust of 
Cromwell at Westminster, so a British- 
American, Professor Gardiner, now of 
Smith College at Northampton, has been 
the prime mover towards the erection of 
the Edwards tablet,and some contributions 
toward the $2,000 which it cost also came 
from England. The tablet, designed and 
modeled by the sculptor Herbert Adams, 
exhibits the figure of Edwards in pulpit 
robes, and somewhat larger than life, 
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standing behind a low screen which bears 
the inscription : 
In Memory of 
JONATHAN EDWARDS 


Minister of Northampton from February 15, 
1727, to June 22, 1750. 


The Law of Truth was in his Mouth, and 
Unrighteousness was not found in his Lips. 

He Walked with Me in Peace and U prightness, 
And did turn many away from iniquity.—Mal. ii,, 6. 


Mr. Charles “Atwood Edwards, of this 
city, the great-great-grandson and oldest 
living descendant of Edwards, unveiled the 
tablet. Specially fitting to the occasion 
was the anthem composed for it by Pro- 
fessor Blodgett, of Smith College, upon 
St. Paul’s grand doxology in Romans xi., 
33-36, than which no words of Scripture 
correspond closer to Edwards’s sublime 
conceptions. Three Presidents of Yale 
have lineally descended from Edwards— . 
the elder Timothy Dwight in the third 
generation, Theodore Dwight Woolsey in 
the fourth, and the younger Timothy 
Dwight in the fifth, Dr. Woolsey, in a 
memorial address in 1870, drew with 
characteristic sententiousness the line 
which later criticism of Edwards has 
merely amplified, in saying, “ He united 
the traits of Paul and John, and was under 
the sway of the theologies of both these 
Apostles.” The differences between Ed- 
wards and his church, which led to his 
dismission, sanctioned as it was by a 
majority of one in the advisory council, 
made up a case often paralleled since in 
the experience of lesser men. The pub- 
licly professed repentance, ten years 
later, of his chief opponent, a lawyer of 
high standing, was his sufficient justifica- 
tion among his own contemporaries. 

It is a curious and a significant fact 
that those principally active in this com- 
memoration of Edwards are identified 
with the liberalizing tendency in _ the- 
ology. Sufficient reason for this was 
adduced by the late Professor Park, a 
strong conservative, in saying of Edwards: 
“ He did adopt certain theories which are 
the germ of what is called ‘ the new the- 
ology ;’”” a fact abundantly justified by 
his best modern interpreters. Significant 
of the expansion of the theological hori- 
zon since his day was the presence and 
address, on this occasion, of Professor 
A. V. G. Allen, of the- Episcopal Divinity 
School of Cambridge, Mass., whose life 
of Edwards is the best interpreter of the 
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great theologian we know in literature. 
And yet Edwards was essentially Puritan 
in character and thought; and,as Professor 
Smyth, of Andover, observed, the strongly 
marked intellectual and ethical character 
which Edwards impressed upon New 
England preaching was “ unbalanced by 
influences from. long-established and fa- 
miliar forms of ecclesiastical authority, or 
constant liturgical presentations of the 
objects of faith, and of sacred events in 
the life of our Lord, or the experiences of 
sainted men ’’—with an attending risk of 
“rationalism and moralism.” Speaking 
for those not thus unbalanced, Professor 
Allen declared that the deepest affinity of 
Edwards was not with Calvin or Augus- 
tine, but with Dante. This was also 
affirmed by Dr. Gordon, of the Old South 
Church in Boston: “His affinities with 
Dante are very great, greater, it seems to 
me, than any other name; and as Dante 
lives, in spite of the masses of obsolete 
thought that are in him, Edwards will live, 
notwithstanding his error and imperfec- 
tion, by the majesty of his appeal.” The 
fact that the average man misconceives of 
Edwards as a lurid preacher of damnation 
Professor Allen attributed to the fact that 
“the tragedy of human life encompassed 
him as it encompassed Dante,” and de- 
clared that “ he was not really so great as 
a theologian as when viewed as a poetic 
interpreter of human life.” Professor 
Smyth dwelt upon Edwards’s “ transcend- 
ent spiritual personality,” the spiritual 
groundwork of an all-pervading conscious- 
ness of God, on which he based and urged 
both his fearless appeals to human reason 
as to spiritual intelligence, and his in- 
sistence on an ethical life. Dr. Gordon 
. affirmed that when we discriminate what 
is best in Edwards from what is worst, he 
“becomes the theologian of chief interest 
for our time.” Professor Fisher, of Yale, 
described Edwards as “ the Saint of New 
England,” in whom blend “ the: vigor of 
Calvin and the sweetness of St. Francis.” 
From Princeton, whose president Edwards 
became shortly before his death in 1758, 
Professor Ormond brought a greeting, 
declaring that to Princeton “ the touch of 
his intense personality was like the intro- 
duction of an electric current.” The 
Northampton commemoration thus illus- 
trated Professor Allen’s remark that, 
when a man becomes truly great, he 
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escapes from the claims of any church or 
sect into the possession of humanity. 
The Outlook would like to add to its 
report of these tributes a simple recogni- 
tion of their essential justice. We agree 
with them, as they agree with the most 
careful students of Edwards’s theology, in 
setting aside, as of secondary importance, 
Edwards’s scholastic theology,-which be- 
longed to his age rather than to him, and 
his vivid and gruesome descriptions of 
eternal torment, which, though vivified 
by his emotional imagination, were bor- 
rowed from medizval theology. His dis- 
tinctive peculiarity, and therefore his spe- 
cial contribution to New England theology, 
is his spiritual mysticism. Dr. Fairbairn, 
in an article published some years ago in 
The Outlook, classes him with Spinoza, 
Malebranche, and Berkeley, and truly says 
of him, “In a far higher degree than 
Spinoza he was a ‘ God-intoxicated man,’ ” 
Edwards’s description of his experience 
of Christ’s presence, one day as he was 
meditating upon spiritual things in 1737 
in the woods, is so paralleled by the 
analogous experience of Henry Ward 
Beecher as to give rise to the reasonable 
opinion that the latter was inspired by the 
former. This doctrine of the divine im- 
manence would have subjected Edwards 
in our time to the charge of pantheism ; in- 
deed, it would not be too much to say that 
he was truly the father of the modern “ New 
Theology,” except that the same vivid con- 
ception of the perpetual presence, and the 
same mystical faith in the Eternal as the 
one and only and all-pervading reality, 
have appeared from time to time in theol- 
ogy, ever since an unknown poet wrote 
the 139th Psalm. It is, therefore, perhaps 
not strange that the liberals in the ortho- 
dox church are the ones who most naturally 
unite to keep Edwards’s memory green and 
at once to revive his name and endeavor 
to preserve the influence of his life and 
teachings. In clearness of vision, in 
depth ot affection, in mystic apprehension 
of transcendental truth, mated to a vigor- 
ous and courageous rationalism, he was 
the spiritual progenitor of the Beechers, 
father and son, of Horace Bushnell, and 
of Phillips Brooks. In this man-intoxicated 
age a revival of the transcendentalism of 
Jonathan Edwards is much to be desired, 
provided it is restrained by his strong 
logical and controlling reasonableness. 
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The Spectator 


Emerson records the fact, true in the 
experience of almost every college gradu- 
ate, that, wherever he happened to be on 
the anniversary of his graduation, he 
seemed to hear in the distance the aca- 
demic thunder, and to see around him 
the fair familiar scenes and the dear 
familiar faces. But Commencement is a 
festival of expectation quite as much as 
of memory; the significant figures are to 
be found in the graduating class, rather 
than among the alumni who come back to 
recall days of student life and to renew 
old friendships. Both lights rest upon 
the college at Commencement time—the 
light of the morning and the light of the 
afternoon; and every Commencement 
festival has a different significance and 
awakens a different set of associations in 
those who come together to assist in its 
celebration. The Spectator always elects 
to count himself with the graduating class 
and to look at Commencement from their 
point of view. It is a festival of youth, 
of promise, and of prophecy; the morning 
light is upon it; and happy is he for 
whom the morning light still shines on the 
world. This festival has nowhere a more 
charming setting than in the colleges for 
women. Each college has its own special 
observance, its individual fétes, its char- 
acteristic ceremonies; but every college 
makes a fair spectacle for the eye and 
gives the formal exercises an exquisite 
setting of youth, flowers, and music. To 
one who has seen the procession in cap 
and gown wend its way across the exquisite 
little vale from the main college building 
to the chapel at Wellesley, or has sat in 
the charming little auditorium filled with 
flowers at Wells, or has seen Vassar in 
holiday attire, or the quadrangle at Bryn 
Mawr mitigating its academic gravity 
with delightful touches of fresh woman- 
hood, or the hill on which Mount Holyoke 
stands gay with throngs of visitors and 
students, or the white-robed procession 
moving under the live-oaks at the Sophie 
Newcombe in New Orleans, or the march 
of the graduating class on Ivy Day at 
Smith, there is no need to declare that all 
these colleges in varying ways have given 
their celebrations the touch of beauty; 
and this not only because they are colleges 
for women, but because they are colleges 
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for education. It would be monstrous if 
a woman’s college did not express in some 
form the instinct for beauty, which is 
not only the charm of the best and most 
perfectly developed women, but is also the 
final expression of every form of truth. 


This year the Spectator happened to 
take his annual plunge in the fountain of 
youth at Northampton, and to see the 
Smith College celebration under radiant 
skies and in perfect weather. The class 
of 1900 at Smith happened to be the 
largest class which has ever gone out from 
a woman’s college; for this reason, as 
well as for many others, it felt clearly 
entitled to the gracious co-operation of 
the elements, and recognized the succes- 
sion of beautiful days, as they moved 
across the hills, as a recognition of its 
deserts. Northampton was never more 
beautiful, never better kept, than during 
last week, when its streets were crowded 
with visitors. The old town, with its 
charming surroundings of hills and the 
greenness of the Connecticut Valley seem- 
ing to flow about it as the river winds, wears 
its age, not as an infirmity, but with a 


gracious ripeness. On Friday night, when 


the first performance of “ Twelfth Night” 
was given at the Opera-House, there was the 
usual crowd eager to witness a new inter- 
pretation of one of the Shakespearean com- 
edies. The presentation of a Shakespear- 
ean play has been for many years one of 
the distinctive features of the Smith Com- 
mencement; and never has the general 
skill, which has become traditional in the 
College under the sensitive and intelligent 
training of Mr. Alfred Young, been more 
clearly revealed than in the presentation of 
“s'welfth Night.” At first glance it would 
seem as if this play were almost impossi- 
ble of adaptation to such an occasion; 
but in the skillful hands ofthe Senior Class 
it was presented without offense and with- 
out any real mutilation. It was admira- 
bly, and in parts even exquisitely, staged ; 
and when one remembers that every one 
on the stage was an amateur, the excel- 
lence of the average acting was astonish- 
ingly high. Nearly all the leading parts 
were played with exceptional felicity. 
From the moment when Olivia appeared, 
a vision of beauty, on the stage, until the 
moment she left it, she never fell below 
the dignity and grace which belonged to 
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her part; while as for Viola, in the com- 
bination of naiveté, freshness, charm, and 
courage, she was quite irresistible. Of 
course the purely comic element of the 
play was the real test of the performance, 
and this test was sustained with extraor- 
dinary success. Sir Toby Belch was pre- 
sented with a breadth and freshness of 
humor, without a touch of coarseness, 
which carried the audience by storm; in- 
deed, it was hard to detect at any point 
a touch of amateurishness in the presenta- 
tion of this difficult part. The clown sang 
with a captivating freshness, and the minor 
roles were taken with simplicity and dig- 
nity. The preparation for these annual 
dramatic performances fills no small part 
in the educational work of the senior year; 
and the excellence with which the plays 
are put upon the stage, year after year, 
by a group of amateurs, affords not only 
the opportunity of judging of the work in 
literature, English, and vocal training in 
the college, but also of the general spirit 
and quality of culture which pervades the 
institution ; from this point of view Smith 
College could hardly desire a better con- 
crete illustration of the educational quality 
of its work. 


The baccalaureate sermon, which al- 
ways touches the deeper note of the 
Commencement festivities, was preached 
on Sunday afternoon. the graduating class 
filling the entire central part of the church 
from pulpit to gallery. Monday was 
the critical day from the students’ point 
of view; and nevef was sky brighter or 
the atmosphere more perfectly tempered 
for out of-door exercises. At ten o'clock 
the campus was swarming with people, 
and a little later the long procession of 
white-robed girls, protected by Junior 
ushers bearing ropes of mountain laurel, 
moved in procession through a great con- 
course of spectators. From the steps of 
College Hall there were a few words of 
welcome from the president of the class 
and the singing of “ Fair Smith ;” then the 
ranks were reformed and the class marched 
around Seelye Hall, planted its ivy, and 
sang its ivy song; then it reformed again, 
and, followed by troops of friends, it moved 
into the Social Hall of the College, where 
brief addresses in excellent taste touched 
upon the journalism in Smith College, 
and the progress of the effort to raise 
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funds for a student building; the exercises 
closing with the ivy oration, clear in 
thought, thoroughly well balanced, and 
presented with admirable simplicity and 
dignity. The day culminated at seven 
o’clock, when a company of probably three 
thousand people gathered on the campus 
in the early twilight and listened to the 
singing of the glee club, with banjo, man- 
dolin, harp, and piano accompaniments. 
As the throng sat or stood, the light faded 
and the apparently innumerable lines of 
Japanese lanterns came into view, lighting 
the campus from the entrance to Paradise 
with the twinkling of many-colored lights. 
Even the Spectator, with all his staidness 
of judgment and maturity of sentiment, 
was quite transported into fairyland. The 
distances seemed to be illimitable; and 
over this vast expanse, poetically but not 
perfectly lighted, moved throngs of girls 
in white and visitors without number, It 
seemed as if the intellectual life of the 
College had suddenly blossomed, and, for 
a brief moment, on a perfect summer 
night, revealed all the beauty hidden away 
in the silent processes of the year. 


On Tuesday at half-past ten the College 
Hall was again packed to the doors, and 
again there was the same procession, and 
the Commencement speaker found him- 
self facing an audience so charming that 
Mr. Barrie’s enthusiasm when he stood 
on the same place was easily understood 
and nodoubt entirely shared. No college 
exercise at Smith is ever complete without 
the organ ; and Dr, Blodgett is one of the 
chief contributors to the educational influ- 
ence of the institution. After the dis- 
tribution of two hundred and twenty- 
five diplomas, and the beautiful rendering 
of the Lord’s Prayer, which always closes 
these festivities, the Senior Class marched 
out for the last time; and then came 
luncheons and suppers innumerable; re- 
unions of classes, reknitting of old asso- 
ciations, and all the dear and familiar 
scenes of college life. When the Ameri- 
can girl leaves her college amid festivities 
so penetrated with beauty, it is idle to 
fear that any academic training will 
weaken the force or change the character 
of those ancient ideals which have been 
the joy and the inspiration alike of the 
highest poetry, the noblest art, and the 
most obscure home. 
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THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


Reported for The Outlook 
from Opposite Points of View’ 


I. 


The Story told bya Republican Staff Correspondent 


Philadelphia, June 21, 1900. 


S a spectacle, the Republican 
A Convention began at ten o’clock 

to-day. It is true that it has 
been in session during the last two days, 
but this morning’s atmosphere was tingling 
and electric in comparison with that of 
those days. Important questions had 
already come up for settlement—creden- 
tials (alas for the Addicks decision !), rules, 
the rearrangement of representation, the 
always portentously long speeches of the 
temporary Chairman and of the perma- 
nent Chairman ; above all, the platform. 
But the main work in hand was the choos- 
ing of standard-bearers. As to the first 
of those, every one knew that the Conven- 
tion would be what it was—a monster 
ratification meeting to approve the Mc- 
Kinley Administration and to demand a 
continuance of it. 

Yet the last two days have not been 
entirely those of dull routine. For in- 
stance, yesterday there appeared fifteen 
white-haired old men, survivors of the 
first Convention of the Republican party, 
also held in Philadelphia. ‘Their spokes- 
man read a resolution supporting the 
present Administration. They bore aloft 
a faded flag, held by a cross-bar like 
a knight’s banner. That old flag had 
waved forty-four years ago at Musical 
Fund Hall in this city, when the Path- 
finder was nominated for the Presidency. 
Then the campaign’s slogan was “ Free 
Soil, Free Speech, Free Press, Free Men, 
and Fremont.” The Pathfinder is dead, 


1 In these two articles our readers may see the Repub- 
lican Convention from two angles—thus getting what 
might be called a stereoscopic picture. Neither of the 
writers has read the article of the other. Our readers 
must. not, therefore, assume that because the view pre- 
sented by one is not contradicted by the other, it is there- 
fore assented 
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to by him. Each view is complete in a 


but the principles of genuine, not spuri- 
ous, freedom are as wholeheartedly pro- 
claimed by Republican reformers to-day 
as they were half a century ago. 

As every one knows from the many 
illustrations of it, the exterior architectural 
appearance of the Convention Hall is 
impressive, but so is its vast interior, 
lavishly decorated with flags and bunting. 

It was a monster meeting, as was surely 
fitting when a trusted and tried President 
was to be rehonored. This morning, 
when the Convention met, there was only 
one little bit of unfinished business before 
the nomination was in order. Yesterday 
an excellent resolution had been intro- 
duced providing that delegates to Repub- 
lican National Conventions should be 
selected on the basis of one delegate for 
every ten thousand Republican votes in 
the State cast at the previous Presidential 
election, together with the usual four 
delegates-at-large. This morning the 
amendment was withdrawn, so great had 
been the sensation among the delegations 
from the Southern States, who declared 
with some justice that it would lead to 
negro disaffection. 

Then the Chair announced that a Pres- 
ident of the United States would be nomi- 
nated, and when the clerk read the name 
of the first State in the alphabet, we heard 
the reply, “ Alabama yields to Ohio.” 
Directly after, the tall and attractive figure 
of Senator Foraker, from Mr. McKinley’s 
own State, was seen mounting the plat- 
form. Mr. Foraker has long been the 
President’s . political rival, and the two 
men are as different in temperament as 
can be imagined; yet both he and every 
other speaker spoke of Mr. McKinley, 
not only with an enthusiastic appreciation, 
which might be expected at such a time, 
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but with such evident sincerity as to indi- 
cate that, President or not, Mr. McKinley 
has always had the genius of the lamented 
Hobart in making friends and in uniting 
many men of many minds. Charged with 
his subject, and speaking with contagious 
emotion, Senator Foraker declared that 
“No man in all the Nation is so well 
qualified for this trust as thé great leader 
under whom the work has been so far 
conducted. He has the head, he has the 
heart, he has the special knowledge and 
the special experience, that qualify him 
beyond others. And, Mr. Chairman, he 
has also the stainless reputation and char- 
acter of a blameless life.” Mr. Foraker 
then put in nomination the name of Will- 
iam McKinley, justly asserting that the 
nomination was equal to an election. 

On this men cheered and waved for 
twenty minutes. Democrats will say that 
this was “‘ organized hysteria.”” Let them 
remember that it was rather a demon- 
stration on the part of those who had 
enjoyed three years of prosperity and 
wanted it to continue. Sentiment rules 
in business as well as outside, and the 
name McKinley has become a synonym 
of prosperity. The “ Advance Agent ” 
is now the Maintainer of Prosperity. It 
is no wonder, then, that such a typical 
specimen of the plain people as Governor 
Mount, of Indiana, grasped the standard 
of his State and rushed toward the plat- 
form. He was followed by the leaders of 
every other State with their standards, 
and in a trice the stage was full of them. 
Then the procession round the hall began, 
and the appropriate song suggested itself 
and burst forth: “Glory, glory, Hallelujah, 
as we go marching on !” 

There stood up a seconder of the nomi- 
nation. With jaws grimly set, he waited for 
the stentorian applause which greeted him 
to subside. -He saluted no one; he was 
frowning and looking intensely straight 
ahead, his shoulders squared as if on 
dress parade. When he came to speak, 
the words hissed forth as from a steam- 
engine at overpressure, and were marked 
by almost spasmodic emphasis. Those 
words, sharply penetrative, accompanied 
by forceful, unstudied gestures, impressed 
his hearers as no other words had yet 
done, and they gave to the young orator 
an earnest attention which they had not 
given to any other. But that was not the 
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only reason for their attention. They saw, 
beneath the modish, close-fitting black 
cutaway coat, the rough, loose, Rough- 
Rider, khaki uniform. They saw, too, 
united in one man with the hero of 
San Juan, the student, scholar, civil service 
reformer, police administrator, Cabinet 
secretary, statesman, executive— Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

Just as Mr. Roosevelt was about to 
speak there occurred a_ characteristic 
scene. A photographer had planted his 
camera directly in front of the speaker, 
who detected it and said sharply, “ Take 
that thing away; take it away.” A ser- 
geant-at-arms rushed the man and his 
apparatus out of the aisle. From that 
moment, and for twenty moments, a de- 
lighted audience listened to such pungent 
sentences as these: “It wasn’t a great 
war—that with Spain; it didn’t have to 
be.” “The Filipino war still goes on 
because the allies in this country of the 
insurrectionary oligarchy have taught their 
dupes to believe that, if rebellion is kept 
alive until next November, Democratic 
success at the polls here will be followed 
by the abandonment of the islands.” 
“We stand on the threshold of a new 
century, a century big with the fate of the 
great nations of the earth. It rests with 
us now to decide whether, in the opening 
years of that century, we shall march for- 
ward to fresh victories, or whether at the 
outset we shall deliberately cripple our- 
selves for the contest.” 

Ordinarily the question of a Presidential 
nominee is of surpassing interest. This 
year, however, every one knew that our 
honored President would be unanimously 
renominated, as he was. ‘The real interest 
was, inerefore, in the Vice-Presidency. If 
Hobart had lived, the Republican Cunven- 
tion of 1900 would undoubtedly have re- 
nominated both candidates, but death had 
made vacant an office which had become 
a more genuine power and dignity by the 
services of its latest occupant. Well- 
equipped candidates and “ favorite sons ” 
had been put forward for that power and 
dignity. Delegates had been instructed 
for such statesmen as Long, Washburn, 
Dolliver, and others, yet one thing was 
evident from the start. As a National 
figure, they all felt that there was one man 
who. did not want to be a candidate, yet 
who would pre-eminently fulfill most re- 
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quirements. His only drawback seemed 
to be that he was such a young man—but 
so was Pitt when he took office, that other 
political genius with whom he may be 
compared. As Mr. James Bryce said to 
the writer last summer, “* Theodore Roose- 
velt is the hope of American politics.” 
Although still a young man, Mr. Roose- 
velt has had a considerable and certainly 
an uncommon experience in politics. Six- 
teen years ago he sat among the delegates 
at the National Convention which nomi- 
nated Blaine for the presidency. It is un- 
necessary to recapitulate the many offices 
and honors which have come to Mr. 
Roosevelt since that day. They have 
culminated in his Governorship of New 
York, the active and strenuous duties of 
which exactly suit his combativeness in 
these days of franchise fights and Tammany 
trusts. He has believed that he could be 
of more use to his party and to his country 
at the present time in his present position 
than in any other, and as a candidate for 
re-election to it. But the great majority 
of Republicans throughout the United 
States, granting the necessity to New York 
of such ability and courage as are his, 
think differently. They want these very 
powers emphasized on a National ticket, 
and the Nation outranks any State. Mr. 
Roosevelt would not be convinced of the 
universality of the demand for Rooseveltian 
fiber, and of his pre-eminence in the sup- 
ply, until he went to Philadelphia and 
until he had spent four days in resisting 
by every means in his power delegations 
from every part of the Union. It was an 
unprecedented scene at a National Con- 
vention, that of a candidate doing his 
best to escape being nominated. There 
is not a case on record where the office 
has sought the man to such a degree. 
Hence it makes us indignant when 
Democrats insinuate that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
final acquiescence in his nomination was 
due to the influence of such bosses as 
Messrs. Platt and Quay. These worthies 
may have made use of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
enormous popularity for their own selfish 
ends, but they were as nothing in the uni- 
versal and insatiable thirst of the people 
for the man who approached nearest to 
their moral ideal. It is small wonder, 
then, that the demonstration which fol- 
lowed the presentation of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
name was even more spontaneous as that 
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already accorded to Mr. McKinley. Dele- 
gates began marching around the hall, 
lowering their banners as they passed their 
candidate. The Kansas delegates tore 
off their yellow silk sunflowers and threw 
them upon their idol. They knew that 
his name on the Presidential ticket meant 
the winning of their State back to Repub- 
licanism after eight years of Demo-Popu- 
listic vagaries. ‘They felt, as one of the 
Southern delegates remarked to the writer, 
“ We want a candidate. we can yell for.” 
They have got him. 

As he would not vote himself, he now 
knows that he is the only anti-Roosevelt 
delegate in the Convention. ‘This proof 
should at last convince him that he is the 
people’s choice. Indeed, for the first time 
in history, Presidential and Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates have been nominated 
without a dissenting voice, for McKinley 
is “the Western man with Eastern sym- 
pathies,” and Roosevelt “the Eastern 
man with Western sympathies.”’ As an 
inevitable and logical conclusion, no con- 
vention ever adjourned with more united 
and harmonious party feeling. 

Next to Colonel Roosevelt, the two 
most discussed candidates were Secretary 
Long, of Massachusetts, and Representa- 
tive Dolliver, of Iowa. Once elected, Mr. 
Long would have made an ideal Vice- 
President. The reason why Republicans 
preferred Mr. Roosevelt was that he is 
more of a “ hustler,” and hustling qualities 
are needed to elect in a rear-end car cam- 
paign, such as this will be, rather than the 
old-fashioned front-porch campaign. Mr. 
Long was not at Philadelphia, but Mr. 
Dolliver was—a great, broad-shouldered, 
breezy Westerner, full of good stories and 
rich metaphor. He was born in West 
Virginia (then the western part of the Old 
Dominion), and educated at the University 
of West Virginia. His father was a 
Methodist itinerant. Naturally, after the | 
Iowa delegation, that from West Virginia 
was most enthusiastic for him. They 
regarded him as one of themselves; 
and he certainly seems to unite Virgin- 
ian and Jowan characteristics. His is 
a strong, magnetic, engaging personality. 
He puts all at ease, and has apparently 
as many personal friends among Demvo- 
crats as among Republicans, so_ hard 
is it to resist his overflowing good 
humor and kindness of heart. He told 
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more than one good story to The Outlook’s 
commissioners, but, like many humorists, 
is really at his best when he is “in dead 
earnest.” He said tome yesterday: “ The 
ereat trouble with this Vice-Presidency 
business among both Republicans and 
Democrats is that no one regards the 
office seriously enough. I have seen 
delegates from a State pledge themselves 
to Long, then go out into the street and 
in ten minutes they are weakening tw 
another candidate. Don’t think I have 
anything invested in-the Vice-Presidency. 
I haven’t tried for it, and I have nothing 
to withdraw from. I haven’t announced 
myself as a candidate, even if my friends 
have been kind in suggesting my name. 
Let me tell you, though, that they would 
not have been enthusiastic enough to 
have done that if it had been known that 
Roosevelt was in a position to accept the 
nomination. . . . What do I think about 
the Democratic charge of imperialism? 
I'll tell you. ‘The only imperialism to-day 
is found in the statute-book of Democratic 
States which have deliberately nullified 
the United States Constitution by leaving 
half their population without voice or 
representation at Washington.” 

If Roosevelt and Dolliver were remark- 
able personalities at Philadelphia, so was 
Senator Hanna, of Ohio. His has gener- 
ally been supposed to be a dominating per- 
sonality, and so it is, but to those of us on 
the Western Reserve who have known him 
all our lives, the insinuations made against 
him of the worst bossism are repellent. 
In caricatures his face has become as dis- 
torted as his enemies charge his character 
to be, so familiar are we nowadays with 
cheap cartoons. Yet my next-door neigh- 
bor at the Convention remarked: “ Why, 
the beastly caricatures I’ve seen of Hanna 
were not even caricatures—they were 
caricatures of caricatures. Hanna doesn’t 
look a quarter as black or as fat as he’s 
painted.” His speech as Chairman of 
the National Committee in calling the 
Convention to order was a clear and 
forceful statement spoken with recently 
developed and surprising oratorical ability. 
His decisive tone in the challenge, “ There 
is no such word as fail,” still rings in our 
ears. His face is not so inspiring as some, 
but it isan honest face, and it has fine lines 
of severity. He had used his severity and 
all his potentialities to protect the inter- 
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ests of Secretary Long, commonly reported 
to be the Administration candidate. But 
Mr. Hanna said to us to-day that the 
Administration has really had no candi- 
date for Vice-President, wanting to leave 
a free field to the Convention. “I was 
as anxious to protect Roosevelt in his 
position as to protect Bliss and Fairbanks 
and Allison, who had also refused to be 
candidates for the nomination. With the 
strong sentiment of the delegates from 
all parts of the country for Roosevelt, and 
since McKinley was to be nominated with- 
out a dissenting voice, it was my judgment 
that the Governor should be nominated 
for Vice-President with the same unanim- 
ity.” Many, however, believe that Mr. 
Hanna was forced to surrender, finding 
that no name could counteract the Roose- 
velt boom. Itis thus easy to see that Mr. 
Hanna does not run the Republican party, 
even though he may be its head floor- 
walker. All the Administration power 
does not prevail against a nod of the head 
from the young biographer of Benton and 
Gouverneur Morris. 

Mr. Bryan says that the three issues of 
the campaign are the currency, “ imperial- 
ism,” and trusts. As to the first, Colonel 
Roosevelt remarked to-day : 

We have done so well that our opponents 
actually use this very fact as an appeal for 
turning us out. We have put the tariff ona 
foundation so secure, we have passed such 
wise laws on finance, that our opponents ap- 
peal to the honest men who deserted them at 
the last election to help them now, because, 
forsooth, we have done so well that nobody 
need fear their capacity to undo our work! 
We have at last put our financial legislation 
on a sound basis, but no possible financial 
legislation can save us from fearful and dis- 
astrous panic if we trust our finances to the 
management of any man who would be accept- 
able to the leaders and guides of Democracy 
in its present spirit. No Secretary of the 
Treasury who would be acceptable to the 
Populistic Democracy could avoid plunging 
this country back into financial chaos. 

Mr. Roosevelt is right. Another New 
York delegate put the case this way in 
talking to me last night: “ Mr. Bryan’s 
defeat next November will be secured, 
first of all, by the moral rather than eco- 
nomic victory which secured it in 1896, 
But let us suppose he were elected Presi- 
dent. While he could not change the 
gold standard law until the Republican 
majority in the Senate is altered, a Demo- 
cratic victory would inevitably bring about 
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certain changes reducing the present 
majority to a figure greatly endangering 
Republican control. Furthermore, the 
House generally falls in Presidential years 
to the party winning the Presidential elec- 
tion. The resultant anxiety throughout the 
country would paralyze industry and in- 
vestments, and would practically put us on 
a silver basis.” Thecontinued importance 
of the currency issue was recognized by 
the framers of the Republican platform, 
the first plank of which is, “ We renew 
our allegiance to the principle of the gold 
standard.” The platform continues: 
“The Republican party promised to re- 
store prosperity by means of two legisla- 
tive measures—a protective tariff, and a 
law making gold the standard of values.” 
The promise is redeemed. Present pros- 
perity is shown by the fact that in three 
years of the McKinley administration 
there has been an excess of exports over 
imports of nearly a billion and a half of 
dollars. This prosperity will not continue 
if a change is made in the party which 
administers our Government. 

Every delegate with whom I talked de- 
clared that our record in the operations 
of the past three years in many parts of 
the world was certainly expansionistic, 
but not “imperialistic.” There is no 
trace of “ imperialism ” in the Republican 
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platform ; why should there be ? said they, 
since imperialism is opposed to every 
Republican principle and tradition. There 
were few, if any, Hoar Republicans among 
the delegates. Senator Mason was one, 
but expects to make speeches supporting 
McKinley and Roosevelt. As to the 
Philippines question in particular, Sena- 
tor Lodge voiced the “ imperialistic ” 
purpose of the Administration in declaring 
yesterday that “the Filipinos shall be 
advanced as rapidly as possible along the 
road to entire freedom under our flag.”’ 

To-day an effective thrust at the charge 
of trust-favoring legislation was aimed by 
Mr. Roosevelt when he declared that 
Democrats had foamed at the mouth in 
denunciation, and yet, “In my own State 
their foremost party leaders, including the 
man. before whom the others bow, have 
been discovered in a trust which is of 
infamous and perhaps of criminal char- 
acter—a trust in which these apostles of 
Democracy, these prophets of the new dis- 
pensation, have sought to wring fortunes 
from the dire need of their poorer breth- 
ren.” Raising his arms, he cried: “I 
pity the man who mentions the word 
trustin the New York campaign this year,” 
a sentiment greeted by thunderous ap- 
plause and the word “Ice!” from ten 
thousand throats. 


I]. 
The Story told by a Democratic Staff Correspondent 


S I stepped out of the railway sta- 
A tion at Philadelphia on Monday 
evening, the Republican clubs of 

the Twelfth Ward were forming for the 
night’s procession in the street before me. 
Before I was near enough to see the 
marchers, my eyes were greeted with these 
words upon a great transparency: “ Civil 
Service Creates an Aristocracy of Office- 
Holders. Repeal it.” By the time I 
reached the sidewalk another transpar- 
ency was borne along, this one reading, 
* Reform Civil Service by Abolishing it.” 
The next transparency, and the next, bore 
similar designs—each using the words 
“civil service” as if they covered the 
reform hated and: not the offices desired. 
I had read the week before in “ City and 
State” that the allied Republican clubs 


of Philadelphia had decided with a great 
hurrah to carry transparencies calling for 
the repeal of the obnoxious civil service 
statute, but I had also read that orders 
had come from headquarters that the 
sentiments of the clubs were to be con- 
cealed. The crowd before me showed that, 
in some wards at least, the active workers 
of the Republican party in Philadelphia 
were not to be repressed for the sake of 
any gains which the advocacy of Civil 


Service Reform might bring to the party, 


elsewhere. When I turned my attention 
from the banners to the quality of the 


men who were marching, I found that the * 


latter were, in moral quality, precisely 
such men as make up the Tammany pro- 
cessions in New York; and I could not 
but reflect that in 1856, when the Repub- 
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lican party stood for the spirit of reform, 
these elements in Philadelphia life, almost 
as much as the aristocracy of Philadelphia, 
were opposed to Republicanism. As I 
watched the procession later in the even- 
ing, and saw companies with fantastic 
masks, and no one of their banners re- 
ferring to any principle more moral than 
that of protection, which the platform of 
1856 did not indorse, I continued to 
reflect upon the spirit which now an- 
mated the Republican party as contrasted 
with that which animated it at the be- 
ginning. 

These questions were in my mind a 
good deal the day following. The moral 
quality of the delegates was to me a 
matter of prime importance. During the 
previous evening, while the procession 
was going on, I had been interested in 
watching and talking with members of the 
various delegations quartered at my hotel. 
The Iowa delegation had made a signally 
fine impression. Nearly all of its mem- 
bers looked like men of character as well 
as ability, like men who would be more 
at home in a church meeting than ina 
bar-room or even a fashionable club. 
The Nebraska delegation, on the other 
hand, had made a very different impres- 
sion. Its chairman was distinctively of 
the high-living, low-thinking type, while 
one or two others of the most prominent 
members gave the impression of legisla- 
tive lobbyists, with whom moral considera- 
tions would weigh nothing. ‘These, of 
course, are generalizations and not uni- 
versalizations, for the most interesting 
delegate I talked with that evening was 
Mr. Rosewater, editor of the Omaha “ Bee,” 
who seemed to me not only a man of rare 
ability and energy, but a sincere anti 
monopolist—at heart thoroughly opposed 
to the present tendencies of his party. 
lt was no surprise to me, however, to 
learn that evening from a Nebraska 
Republican that Mr. Rosewater had been 
defeated for National Committeeman by a 
man generally reported to be his opposite 
in many ways, and that the chances of car- 
rying Nebraska had thus been seriously 
impaired. When I reached the Convention 
Hall a little before the Convention was 
called to order the next day, I used some 
of my leisure in noting the quality of the 
de’ gations near me. Texas sat nearest, 


an) its white members were of. a much 
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lower type than I had expected tosee. I 
thought the delegations might contain 
some men who were Republicans because 
of their sense of the wrongs inflicted upon 
the negroes by the race feeling of the 
white Democrats. But the white men 
before me were as far as possible removed 
from this type. The faces of the negroes 
in the delegation were much better. They 
were not of the plug-ugly or even the sport- 
ing kind, but looked like men who might 
legitimately have influence among their 
people. Back of Texas sat Vermont, and I 
thought that this delegation might be a 
duplication of that of lowa; but two or three 
of the eight faces were distinctly bad, and 
the delegation as a whole seemed to misrep- 
resent the moral fiber of Vermont Repub- 
licanism. Back of Vermont sat Utah, and 
here for the first time the delegates were 
plain people of the serious type. I had 
not time to go further with this study when 
the Convention was called to order by 
Chairman Hanna. His face was so much 
better than his familiar caricatures that 
to see him produced a distinct revulsion 
of feeling in his favor and against the 
caricaturist, whose drawings are really 
Studies in distortion rather than carica- 
tures. The Senator’s face was that of 
a business man in whose honesty any- 
body would confide, and the face of a 
politician whose methods would at least 
be direct. His eyes had none of that 
furtiveness which generally characterizes 
those of the political trickster. It was 
not, however, a face that attracted me. 
There was in it neither moral earnestness 
nor humane sympathy. It was the face 
of a typical materialistic business man, 
who seemed by right to have his place as 
the dominating spirit of this Convention. 
That afternoon I went into the Philadel- 
phia Library and read in the Philadelphia 
“Public Ledger” of June 20, 1856, the 
account of the Republican Convention 
then in session. On that occasion Mr. 
Morgan, of New York, who called the’ 
delegates to order, feelingly addressed 
them as “ Representatives of the Heart 
and Hope of the Nation.” Had Chair- 
man Hanna tried to have recourse to 
similar alliteration, the most flattering he 
could have used would have been “ Rep- 
resentatives of the Purse and Pride of 
the Nation.” 

I did not remain long at the Convention 
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the first day, and learned little while I 
did remain. When I returned to my seat, 
after observing the delegates near the 
section allotted to the press, I found that 
the place assigned me, though better than 
three-fourths of the seats in the great hall, 
made the proceedings of the Convention 
but little more than a pantomime. Only 
when one of the secretaries read some- 
thing, or some speaker exhibited unusual 
lung power, did I catch any of the words. 
An audience of sixteen thousand is not 
an audience at all, for half of its members 
can hear nothing from the beginning, and 
the buzz of their conversation soon makes 
it impossible for speakers to be heard by 
half of those remaining. Thus the Con- 
vention was exceptionally profitless for 
purposes of ascertaining popular sentiment 
upon the subjects before it. The place 
to learn what people thought and felt in 
different parts of the country was in the 
hotel lobbies and at the headquarters of the 
various State delegations. 

The question in which I was more par- 
ticularly interested than any other was 
the extent to which Republicans still sym- 
pathized with Senators Hoar and Hale 
and Wellington and Mason in the posi- 
tion they took in supporting the Bacon 
resolution to treat the Philippines as we 
promise to treat Cuba. ‘The first man to 
whom I put this question wore a Nebraska 
badge, though he proved not to be a dele- 
gate. His first answer was that everybody 
supported the President’s policy. A few 
moments later, however, he remarked that 
his personal feeling agreed with my own, 
as he had never believed in _hetero- 
geneous expansion. ‘The next man to 


whom I put my question was a negro . 


editor from West Virginia—who, I thought, 
might feel the contempt for the manhood 
of the colored races which underlies the 
shooting down of Filipinos in place of 
treating them as we would wish to be 
treated. He, however, disappointed my 
hopes, though the way in which he put his 
indorsement of the President seemed to 
me a trifle significant. ‘“ We,” he said, 
referring to the negroes, “‘ are on the side 
of McKinley, right or wrong. . . . Weare 


having plenty to eat and plenty to wear, 
and we are satisfied.” 

The next man I inquired of was a dele- 
gate from Nevada, who answered un- 
equivocally that the Republicans of his 
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State were in favor of “ holding the Phil- 
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ippines and governing them.” We were 
riding in a street-car together, and our 
conversation was of necessity prolonged. 
He began his argument by telling me that 
the opposition to the annexation of the 
Philippines to-day was exactly like the 
opposition to the annexation of Louisiana 
under Jefferson. When I reminded him 
that the annexation of Louisiana was 
opposed by the aristocracy and favored 
by the working people, who expected to 
settle the unoccupied country, while the 
present annexation was demanded by the 
plutocracy and opposed by the working 
people, who could not colonize the densely 
peopled country, he changed his illustra- 
tion to the territory taken from Mexico. 
When I recalled the fact that the demand 
for the forcible annexation of the settled 
parts of Mexico came from Buchanan and 
the pro-slavery Democrats, and that every- 
body now rejoiced that Mexico had not 
been annexed, he declared that he was 
sorry. “ I want,” he said, “ that the United 
States should rule everything from the 
Arctic Ocean to the Isthmus of Darien.” 
There was no doubt as to his cordial sup- 
port of the Administration. It was by this 
time clear enough that opponents of imperi- 
alism were rare people in this Convention, 
and I went to the Massachusetts head- 
quarters hoping to find that some of the 
delegates had at least known of Repub- 
licans who sympathized with Senator 
Hoar. I talked with only two Massachu- 
setts delegates, but one of these assured 
me that there were very few anti-imperial- 
ists among Massachusetts Republicans, 
and the other that there were practically 
none. It was clear that the Massachu- 
setts delegates were partisans of Senator 
Lodge, and that they were in touch only 
with those Republicans who felt as they 
did. My inquiries on this subject almost 
ceased with this visit, though I afterwards 
met.an anti-imperialist delegate from the 
West, who also was chiefly in touch with 
men who felt as he did. One other dele- 
gate from his State, he assured me, felt 
exactly as he did, and though unwilling 
to break with his constituents by voting 
against McKinley in this Convention, 
would not vote for him in November. 
“ Every foreign-born voter in our State,”’ 
said my informant, “is opposed to Mc- 
Kinley’s Philippine policy, and he stands 
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no more chance of being elected this fall 
than you do.” 

In talking with delegatés, however, it 
required the forcing of conversation out 
of natural channels to get opinions. 
The-one natural subject of conversation 
was the possibility of Roosevelt for Vice- 
President, and the impossibility of any 
one else. The delegates were more cau- 
tious in expressing this feeling than the 
Republicans who accompanied the various 
delegations. The influence of the Admin- 
istration was strongly against Mr. Roose- 
velt’s nomination, as was indicated to the 
world by Congressman Grosvenor’s written 
statement that this nomination would be 
an insult to the President. Delegates 
who did not wish to offend the Adminis- 
tration urged that Mr. Roosevelt did not 
want the nomination, had declared that 
he would not accept it, and that the power 
forcing him upon the Convention was the 
power that wanted to force him out of 
the Governorship in New York. The 
independent Republicans of New York 
who were present at the Convention 
strongly supported this view. Some of 


them visited various Western delega-- 


tions and told them that the Platt 
machine in New York had frankly told 
Mr. Roosevelt that his renomination for 
Governor would cut off the campaign 
contributions from the street-railway cor- 
porations, and that New York State would 
be endangered if the machine succeeded 
in burying the Governor alive in the 
Vice-Presidency. The fact that the men 
who urged these arguments were Mr. 
Roosevelt’s warmest friends, and the fact 
that the men who tried hardest to force 
his nomination were his worst enemies, 
made the contest one between those who 
cared more for the man than for the party 
and those who cared more for the party 
than for the man. . 

If Mr. Roosevelt had stood by his first 
declaration that he would “not accept 
the nomination ” for the Vice-Presidency, 
he would have come out of the Conven- 
tion with far greater personal prestige, 
and very likely would have come out of it 
the nominee for the Presidency. The 
first of these propositions I knew to be 
true before I went to Philadelphia; the 
latter was gradually forced upon me as I 
talked with members of different delega- 
tions. Everywhere the men who dared 
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talk—even the men who defended every 
point in the Administration programme— 
admitted that there was this year no 
popular enthusiasm for McKinley, and 
admitted with equal freedom that none of 
the Vice-Presidential candidates except 
Mr. Roosevelt could arouse any. A ward 
politician in Baltimore, who had been a 
delegate to the last National Convention, 
but was not to the present one, expressed 
an unexpectedly general feeling when he 
said to me, “If they don’t nominate 
Roosevelt, they might as well shut up 
shop.”” When I inquired of him the situ- 
ation in Maryland, he said that Senator 
Wellington—the anti-imperialist Republi- 
can—was going to support the Democrats, 
that the offices were all filled so that no 
work could be got from those who hoped 
for them, and that unless there was some- 
body “to hurrah for ” they couldn’t get out 
the vote. “ Long is a nice man,” he said, 
“but he hasn’t got any ginger. We have 
got to put some ginger into this campaign, 
or we had better throw up the sponge.” 
It was this sentiment which enabled Platt 
and Quay to win their victory over Sena- 
tor Hanna and the Administration. So 
strong was this sentiment that, even after 
Mr. Roosevelt had _ disappointed his 
friends and lost some of his prestige 
with every one by accepting the nomina- 
tion for Vice-President, there was still 
talk of a convention stampede fo make 
him instead the candidate for President. 
The lifelessness of the Convention, until 
Mr. Roosevelt’s acceptance was assured, 
was so Oppressive that no Republican 
could deny it. On the second ‘day the 
Committee on Credentials reported, and 
their reports showed that Addicks, the 
gas manipulator of Boston and the politi- 
cal corruptionist of Delaware, had been 
given command of the Republican forces 
of Delaware. ‘Tothecredit of the Conven- 
tion, this decision elicited only the faint- 
est kind of cheer, although Addicks had 
had “a mile and a quarter of Delaware” in 
Monday evening’s procession. The most 
indignant men I met in Philadelphia were 
the regular or anti-Addicks Republicans 
of Delaware, who claimed to represent the 
great majority of their party, and all of its 
moral decency. ‘These men charged that 
their defeat was due to Addicks’s prom- 
ise of campaign contributions, and they 
declared that a thousand anti-Addicks 
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Republicans would refuse to register this 
fall, and many more would vote the 
Democratic ticket. The knowledge of the 
continued fierceness of the fight made it 
almost impossible for even the supporters 
of Addicks to cheer the victory. The 
only great cheer during the second day’s 
Convention was for Matthew S. Quay. 
Compared with the ovation he received, as 
disgusted Republicans admitted to me, the 
applause for the President had been as 
nothing. One of the scenes that day 
ought to have called forth an ovation and 
did not. A group of survivors of the 
Convention of 1856 was presented to this 
Convention, and I expected a perfect 
storm of cheers, in which I was prepared 
to join. But hardly had I begun to cheer 
before I found that it was all over, and 
that evening two Republican companions 
referred to the presentation of the founders 
of the party asa sort of “hitch” in the 
proceedings. It all went to show how 
little the Convention of 1900 had in com- 
mon with the Convention of 1856. 

I had the pleasure of talking with two of 
these survivors, and they spoke feelingly of 
the contrast between the present occasion 
and the gathering of 1856. It was after 
1856, it will be recalled, that the purchase 
of a Governor’s mansion on Beacon Street 
for Governor Banks was referred to in 
Boston as “an attempt of the Republicans 
to get into good society;” and in the 
cities further South the attitude of good 
society toward the new party was even 
more derisive. I was not at all surprised 
when the finer of the two old delegates— 
a Maryland man—said that after the 
Convention of 1856 they returned home to 
“hostility and contumely.” I was quite 
interested to learn how these men looked 
upon the Philippine war. I knew that in 
my old State of Ohio two of the five 
survivors of the 56 Convention—Judge 
Sloane and General Brinkerhoff—had 
long been free-trade Democrats, and that 
a third of the five—ex-Governor Edgerton 
—had broken from his party in 1896 to 
support Mr. Bryan. I was not surprised, 
therefore, when one of these two survivors 
told me that while he favored the annexa- 
tion of the Philippines, it was only to make 
States out of them “ with the same rights 
as Ohio.” “No free-soiler,” he said, 
“could believe in holding people in sub- 
jection.” I did not explain to him that 
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the Administration’s denial that the people 
of the territories would have the constitu- 
tional rights of citizens proceeded from no 
other spirit than unwillingness to treat 
them asa part of our own people. The 
other delegate, a Pennsylvanian, really 
supported the President’s policy ; but the 
whole incident served strongly to corrob- 
orate Carl Schurz’s statement that the 
Republicans who were his associates when 
the party stood against slavery—ex- 
Senators Morrill, Edmunds, Sherman, 
Henderson, and Boutwell—were all op- 
posed to the present war to prevent the 
independence of the Philippines. 

The platform was read on Wednesday, 
but nobody heard it. I was unable, there- 
fore, to judge how its various portions 
were received. As to one plank, however, 
the discussions by the delegates did not 
leave me in doubt. Few as were the 
delegates who did not accept the position 
of their party respecting the Philippines, 
there were still fewer who did accept the 
position of the English Tory party respect- 
ing the war in South Africa. There was 
a strong popular demand for a declaration 
which would show that the conscience of 
all parties in America supported the con- 
science of the Liberal party in England 
in condemning the British Government 
for making war on a little republic, refus- 
ing to submit the dispute to arbitration. 
But the platform merely expressed sympa- 
thy with both sides. 

On the last day the nominating speeches 
and the nominations were made. The 
speeches made for Vz. McKinley held the 
Democrats responsible for the business 
depression—which existed all over the 
world after the closing of the Indian 
mints; and made Mr. McKinley in person - 
responsible for the business revival— 
which has come all over the world since 
the increase in the production of gold. 
Not one of these speeches dwelt upon the 
personal qualities of the candidate. Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt’s speech contained a 
furious assault upon the Filipinos as “ sav- 
ages,” though the one-tenth unchristianized 
are mainly agricultural, and the nine-tenths, 
composed of Visayans and Tagals, have 
been devout Catholics for generations. 
It also contained an assault upon the 
Democratic party for willingness to allow 
the Philippines to be seized by some strong 
European power, though every Democrat 
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in Congress favors protecting the Philip- 
pines against foreign aggression just as 
we have protected the countries of Spanish 
America ever since the enunciation of the 
Monroe Doctrine. This speech and sub- 
sequent nomination pushed to the front 
the one issue, between plutocracy and 
democracy, upon which the platform had 
shown timidity in its repudiation of demo- 
cratic principles. When I remembered 
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how vehemently the platform of 1856 con- 
demned the proposal of the plutocracy of 
that day to annex Cuba, it seemed to me 
that the transformation of the Republican 
party could hardly be made more comple*z. 
Certainly the Republicanism of to-day 
has as little in common with the Repub- 
licanism of 1856 as the Democracy of 
1856 had in common with the Democracy 
of Jefferson. 


The Republican Platform 


We print below the full text of the Platform adopted by the Republican Convention 


in Philadelphia on June 20: 


The Republicans of the United States, 
through their chosen representatives, met in 
National Convention, looking back upon an 
unsurpassed record of achievement and look- 
ing forward to a ont field of duty and oppor- 
tunity, and appealing to the ee: of their 
countrymen, make these declarations : 

The expectation in which the American 

ple, turning from the Democratic party, 
intrusted power four years ago to a Repu 
lican Chief Magistrate and a Republican 
Congress, has been met and satisfied. When 
the people then assembled at the polls, after a 
term of Democratic legislation and adminis- 
tration, business was dead, industry paralyzed, 
and the National credit disastrously impaired. 
The country’s capital was hidden away and its 
labor distressed and unemployed. 

The Democrats had no other plan with which 
to improve the ruinous conditions which they 
had themselves produced than to coin silver at 
the ratio of 16 to 1. The Republican party, 


' denouncing this plan as sure to produce con- 


ditions even worse than those from which 
relief was sought, promised to restore pros- 
perity by means of two legislative measures— 
a protective tariff and a law making gold the 
standard of value. 

The people, by great majorities, issued to 
the Republican party a commission to enact 
these laws. This commission has been exe- 
cuted and the Republican promise is redeemed. 
Prosperity more general and more abundant 
than we have ever known has followed these 
enactments. There is no longer controversy 
as to the value of any Government obligations. 
Every American dollar is a gold dollar, or its 
assured equivalent, and American credit 
stands higher than thatof any nation. Capital 
is fully employed, and labor everywhere is 
profitably occupied. No single fact can more 
strikingly tell the story of what Republican 
government means to the country than this— 
that while, during the whole period of 107 
years from 1790 to 1897, there was an excess of 
exports over imports of only $383,028,497, there 
has beenin the short three years of the present 
Republican administration an excess of ex- 
ports over imports in the enormous sum of 
$1 ,483,537,094. 


The Spanish War 

And while the American people, sustained 
by this Republican legislation, have been 
achieving these splendid triumphs in their 
business and commerce, they have conducted 
and in victory concluded a war for liberty and 
human rights. No thought of National aggran- 
dizement tarnished the high purpose with 
which American standards were unfurled 

It was a war unsought and patiently resisted, 
but when it came the American Government 
was ready. Its fleets were cleared for action 
its armies were in the field, and the quick and 
signal triumph of its forces on land and sea 
bore equal tribute to the courage of American 
soldiers and sailors and to the skill and fore- 
on of Republican statesmanship. To ten 
millions of the human race there was given 
“anew birth of freedom,” and to the Ameri- 
can people a new and noble responsibility. 


The President Indorsed 

We indorse the Administration of William 
McKinley. Its acts have been established in 
wisdom and in patriotism, and at home and 
abroad it has distinctly elevated and extended 
the influence of the American Nation. Walk- 
ing untried paths and facing unforeseen respon- 
sibilities, President McKinley has been in 
every situation the true American patriot and 
the upright statesman, clear in vision, strong 
in iy gment, firm in action, always inspiring 
and deserving the confidence of his countrymen. 

In asking the American people to indorse 
this Republican record and to renew their 
commission to the Republican party, we re- 
mind them of the fact that the menace to their 
prosperity has always resided in Democratic 
principles, and no less in the general incapacity 
of the Democratic party.to conduct public 
affairs. The prime essential of business pros- 
perity is public confidence in the good sense 
of the Government and in its ability to deal 
intelligently with each new problem of admin- 
istration and legislation. That confidence the 
Democratic party has never earned. It is 
hopelessly inadequate, and the country’s pros- 
perity, when Democratic success at the polls is 
announced, halts ceases in mere anticipa- 
tion of Democratic blunders and failures. 
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Financial 
We renew our allegiance to the principle of 
the gold standard, and declare our confidence 
in the wisdom of the legislation of the Fifty- 
sixth Congress by which the parity of all our 
money and the stability of our currency upon 
a gold basis have been secured. 

e recognize that interest rates are potent 
factors in production and business activity 
and, for the purpose of further ee and 
of further lowering the rates of interest, we 
favor such monetary legislation as will enable 
the varying needs of the season and of all sec- 
tions to be promptly met, in order that trade 
may be evenly sustained, labor steadily em- 
ployed, and commerce enlarged. The volume 
of money in circulation was never so great per 
capita as it is to-day. 

e declare our steadfast opposition to the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver. No 
measure to that end could be considered which 
was without the support of the leading com- 
mercial countries of the world. However 
firmly Republican legislation may seem to 
have secured the country against the peril of 
base and discredited currency, the election of 
a Democratic President could not fail to im- 
pair the country’s credit and to bring once 
more into question the intention of the Ameri- 
can people to maintain upon the gold standard 
the parity of their money circulation. The 
Democratic party must be convinced that the 
American people will never tolerate the Chi- 
cago platform. 


Trusts 
We recognize the necessity and propriety of 
the honest co-operation of capital to meet new 
business conditions and especially to extend 
our rapidly increasing foreign trade, but we 
condemn all conspiracies and combinations 
intended to restrict business, to create monop- 
olies, to limit production, or to control prices, 
and favor such legislation as will effectively 
restrain and prevent all such abuses, protect 
and promote competition, and secure the rights 
of producers, laborers, and all who are engaged 

im industry and commerce. 


Protection 

We renew our faith in the policy of protec- 
tion to American labor. In that policy our 
industries have been established, diversified, 
and maintained. By protecting the home 
market competition has been stimulated and 
production cheapened. Opportunity to the 
inventive genius of our people has been se- 


cured and wages in every department of Jabor 


maintained at high rates, higher now than ever 
before, and always distinguishing our working 
people in their better conditions of life from 
those of any competing country. 

Enjoying the blessings of the American 
common school, secure in the right of self- 
government, and protected in the occupancy 
of their own markets, their constantly increas- 
ing knowledge and skill have enabled them 
finally to enter the markets of the world. 

We favor the associated policy of reciproc- 
_ ity, so directed as to open our markets on 
favorable terms for what we do not ourselves 
produce, in return for free foreign markets. 
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Immigration 
In the further interest of American work- 
men we favor a more effective restriction of 
the immigration of cheap labor from foreign 
lands, the extension of opportunities of educa- 
tion for working children, the raising of the 
e limit for child labor, the protection of free 
labor as against contract convict labor, and an 


effective system of labor insurance. 


American Shipping 

Our present dependence upon foreign ship- 
ping for nine-tenths of our foreign carrying is 
a great loss to the industry of this country. 
It is also a serious danger to our trade, for its 
sudden withdrawal in the event of European 
war would seriously cripple our expandin 
foreign commerce. The National defense an 
naval efficiency of this country, moreover, 
supply a compelling reason for legislation 
which will enable us to recover our former 
Pete among the trade-carrying fleets of the 
world. 


Pensions 


The Nation owes a debt of profound grati- 
tude to the soldiers and sailors who have 
fought its battles, and it is the Government's 
duty to provide for the survivors and for the 
widows and orphans of those who have fallen 
in the country’s wars. The pension laws, 
founded in this P iw sentiment, should be 
liberal and should be liberally administered, 
and preference should be given wherever 
practicable with respect to employment in the 
public service to soldiers and sailors and to 
their widows and orphans. 

The Civil Service 

We commend the policy of the Republican 
party in maintaining the‘efficiency of the civil 
service. The Administration has acted wisely 
in its effort to secure for public service in 
Cuba, Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine 
Islands only those whose fitness has been 
determined by training and experience. We 
believe that employment in the public service 
in these territories should be confined as far 
as practicable to their inhabitants. 


Franchise in the South 


It was the plain purpose of the Fifteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution to prevent 
discrimination on account of race or color in 
regulating the elective franchise. Devices of 
State Governments, whether by statutory or 
Constitutional enactment, to avoid the purpose 
of this amendment are revolutionary and 
should be condemned. 


Roads and Highways 


Public movements looking to a permanent 
improvement of the roads and highways of 
the country meet with our cordial approval, 
and we recommend this subject to the earnest 
consideration of the people and of the Legis- 
latures of the several States. | 


Rural Free Delivery 


We favor the extension of {the rural free 
delivery service wherever its extension may 
be justified. 
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Arid Lands 


In further pursuance of the constant policy 
of the Republican party to provide free homes 
on the public domain, we recommend adequate 
National legislation to reclaim the arid lands 
of the United States, reserving control of the 
distribution of water for irrigation to the re- 
spective States and Territories. 


Statehood 


We favor home rule for and the early ad- 
mission to Statehood of the Territoriesof New 
Mexico, Arizona, and Oklahoma. 


Reduction of War Taxes 


The Dingley Act, amended to provide suffi- 
cient revenue for the conduct of the war, has 
so well performed its work that it has been 
possible to reduce the war debt in the sum of 
$40,000,000. So ample are the Government's 
revenues and so ye is the public confidence 
in the integrity of its obligations that its newly 
funded 2 per cent. bonds sell at a premium. 
The country is now justified in expecting, and 
it will be the policy of the yo party 
to bring about, a reduction of the war taxes. 


Isthmian Canal 
We favor the construction, ownership, con- 


trol, and protection of an Isthmian canal by 
the Government of the United States. 


New Markets 


New markets are necessary for the increas- 
ing surplus of our farm products. Every 
effort should be made to open and obtain new 
markets, especially in the Orient, and the Ad- 
ministration is warmly to be commended for 
its successful effort to commit all trading and 
anny, mega to the policy of the open 
door in China. 


Department of Commerce 


In the interest of our expanding commerce 
we recommend that Congress create a Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industries, in the 
charge of a Secretary, with a seat in the 
Cabinet. 


Consular System 


The United States consular system should 
be reorganized under the supervision of this 
new department, upon such a basis of appoint- 
ment and tenure as will render it still more 
serviceable to the Nation’s increasing trade. 


Protection for Americans 


The American Government must protect 
the person and property of every citizen wher- 
ever Gey are wrongfully violated or placed 
in peril. 


Women Nurses 


We congratulate the women of America 
upon their splendid record of public service 
in the Volunteer Aid Association and as 
nurses in camp and hospital during the recent 
campaigns of our armies in the Eastern and 


Western Indies, and we appreciate their 
faithful co-operation in all works of education 
and industry. 


The Samoan Acquisition 


President McKinley has conducted the for- 
eign affairs of the “United States with distin- 
guished credit to the American people. In 
releasing us from the vexatious conditions of 
a European alliance for the Government of 
Samoa, his course is especially to be com- 
mended. By securing to our undivided con- 
trol the most important island of the Samoan 
oe 9 and the best harbor in the Southern 

acific, every American interest has been 
safeguarded. 


Hawaiian Annexation 


We approve the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States. 


The South African War 


We commend the part taken by our Gov- 
ernment in the Peace Conference at The 
Hague. We assert our steadfast adherence 
to the policy announced in the Monroe Doc- 
trine. The provisions of the Hague Conven- 
tion were wisely regarded when President 
McKinley tendered his friendly offices in the 
interest of peace between Great Britain and 
the South African Republics. While the 
American Government must continue the 
policy, prescribed by Washington, affirmed by 
every succeeding President, and imposed upon 
us by the Hague treaty, of non-intervention 
in European controversies, the American 
ar earnestly hope that a way may soon be 
ound, honorable alike to both contending 
parties, to terminate the strife between them. 


The Philippine Problem 


In accepting by the Treaty of Paris the just 
responsibility of our victories in the Spanish 
war, the President and the Senate won the 
undoubted approval of the American people. 
No other course was possible than to destroy 
Spain’s sovereignty throughout the Western 
Indies and in the Philippine Islands. 

That course created our responsibility be- 
fore the world, and with the unorganized 

pulation whom our intervention had freed 
rom Spain, to provide for the maintenance of 
law and order and for the establishment of 

government and for the performance of 
international obligations. 

Our authority could not be less than our 
responsibility, and wherever sovereign rights 
were extended it became the high duty of the 
Government to maintain its authority, to put 
down armed insurrection, and to confer the 
blessings of liberty and civilization upon all 
the rescued peoples. 

The largest measure of self-government 
consistent with their welfare and our duties 
shall be secured to them by law. 


Cuban Independence 


To Cuba independence and self-government 
were assured in the same voice by which war 
was declared, and to the letter this pledge shall 
be performed. 

The Republican party, upon its history and 
upon this declaration of its principles and poli- 
cies, confidently invokes the considerate and 
approving judgment of the American people. 


The Reform Movement in China 
| By Isaac, Taylor Headland 


Of the Peking University (Methodist) 


HE present uprising in China is 
in some respects the result of the 
reform movement which began 


more than two years ago. Let us follow- 


the gradual growth of the reform move- 
ment, and see how one condition has been 
the logical outcome of another, until the 
present condition has been reached. 

From the time of the introduction of 
Christianity into China until the present, the 
missions of all churches have had schools 
connected with their work, and from these 
schools have gone out a great number of 
young men who have taken positions in all 
departments of business, and many of 
State, and revealed to the officials as well 
as to many of the people the power which 
foreign education lends. An imperial col- 
lege was soon established by the imperial 
customs service for the special education 
of young men for diplomatic and other 
services, and from this school have gone 
out young men who are the representatives 
of the government as consuls or ministers 
in the various countries of Europe and 
America; and these, together with the 
students who were sent to Europe and 
America, have had a vast influence in gov- 
ernmental affairs, though in only a few 
cases directly connected with the Govern- 
ment at home. 

This influence was such that the Govern- 
ment began the establishment of schools 
and arsenals, with which there were con- 
nected numerous scholars who did a large 
amount of translating and publishing of 
many books which had had a molding or 
controlling influence on Western govern- 
ments, or which were the outcome of con- 
ditions in the West. In addition to these 
were many tract societies which published 
a healthy kind of religious literature, and 
a “ Society for the Diffusion of General and 
Christian Knowledge,” which published 
translations or digests of not only the most 
noted books on religion, but also such 
books as Mackenzie’s “ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,” Strong’s “Our Country,” Bellamy’s 
“Looking Backward.” These, with all 
kinds of scientific books on astronomy, 


physiology, chemistry, physics, geography, 
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and other subjects of a like nature, were 
distributed among the students at their 
annual or triennial examinations, and were 
sold at Chinese shops, not -only at the 
open ports, but in many of the large cities 
in every province in the Empire. 

This class of work brought out a noted 
utterance from the pen (or brush) of the 
great Viceroy Chang Chih Tung, a man 
who ranks with Li Hung Chang, in which 
he urged that the membersof the diplomatic 
body in various foreign countries trans- 
late or secure the translation into Chinese 
of all the best books in the languages of 
the countries in which they happen to be 
stationed. He called the old conservatives 
“ mossbacks,”’ and urged that the printers 
and booksellers in all the open ports print 
large editions of good books on govern- 
ment, international law, political economy, 
and kindred topics, and scatter them 
broadcast throughout the land. This 
book was printed by the Tsungli Yamen, 
and advertised by yellow posters on the 
walls in all the streets of the capital as 
well as in other cities. 

The fever for reading these books was 
so great as to tax to the utmost the presses 
of the ports to produce them, and some of 
the societies feared that a condition was © 
arising which they were unprepared for. 
Books written by such men as Dr. Allen, 
Dr. Mateer, and Dr. Martin, and even the 
large dictionary by S. Wells Williams, and 
the English-Chinese edition of the Four 
Books by Dr. Legge, were brought out in 
pirated photographic reproductions by the 
book-shops of Shanghai, and sold at from 
one-tenth to one-fifteenth of the cost of the 
original work. Authors soon discovered 
that they must protect themselves, and the 
pirates were in some cases compelled to 
deliver over to authors the stereotype 
plates which they had thus made, to avoid 
being brought before the officials in liti- 
gation. 

It was while this was going on that the 
matter was taken up by the Government 
and introduced into the examinations; 
it compelled the students to be examined 
in mathematics and other phases of West- 
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ern thought it they hoped to secure their 
degrees. This, of course, made certain 
phases of Western education very general 
among the official class ; and what gets to 
the official class becomes more or less 
known, with a greater or less (usually 
less) degree of accuracy, by the people. 
For although the Chinese have no news- 
papers, as we look upon newspapers; yet 


every man, woman, and child is a Herald, - 


Gazette, or Journal, to be read by his next- 
door neighbor; and though his informa- 
tion is not correct, it is nearly as correct 
as that of similar news-carriers of the 
West, and serves as these do to awaken 
the people to a realization that something 
is going on somewhere else in the world. 

While this book-making was going on 
in the ports, business intercourse with 
China was gradually growing. The tele 
graph was carrying messages from one 
end of the country to the other; Chinese 
merchants were carrying on commerce by 
means of a large steamship company; 
trade grew up in cloth, nails, clocks, watch- 
es, toys, lamps, and afterwards in candies, 
wines, and liquors; and then all kinds of 
groceries, dry-goods, and general merchan- 
dise began to be carried to the interior 
cities, towns, and village fairs, and the 
Chinese began to use the goods of the 
people whom they had learned to bate as 
foreign devils.” 

This desire for foreign goods, toys, and 
inventions very early in his life reached 
the child Kwang Su (the present Em- 
peror), and became a passion with him, so 
that it is said that the part of the Palace 
which he occupied was a very museum 
of all the most ingenious contrivances, 
wonderful inventions, and attractive pro- 
ductions of the West. These were col- 
lected and presented to him by offi- 
cials who hoped through them to secure 
his favor and obtain official position. 
Phonographs, telephones, gramophones, 
graphophones, and every kind of grapé 
and phone which was calculated to open 
the eyes of the young man or tickle his 
fancy, were purchased for him, presented 
to him, or bought by him. So that it is 
probable that few people in the world 
had a larger collection of the wonders of 
modern invention than the young Emperor 
himself. 

But when he had passed his majority 
his tastes began to change. He stepped 
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out of the kindergarten into the school. 
He took up the study of the English 
language, which opened up to him the 
portals of anew world. And when the 
ladies of China presented to the Empress 
Dowager the New Testament printed with 
new type, on special paper, bound in sil- 
ver, incased in a silver box, which was 
again inclosed in a plush case, the young 
Emperor the next day sent to the office 
of the American Bible Society to purchase 
copies of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments, such as that Society was selling to 
his people. He began at once the study 
of the Gospel of Luke. Of this I have 
positive proof, because one of the mem- 
bers of the church of which I was five 
years pastor was a gardener and florist, 
and took flowers and produce into the 
Palace daily, where the eunuchs became so 
interested in the Bible and kindred topics 
that it was with difficulty he could get 
away when he went in to trade with them. 
On one occasion they gave him his din- 
ner so that he might stay longer and 
talk with them; on another occasion they 
gave him three hundred ounces of silver, 
saying that he need not return it, but that 
they would take it out in flowers; on an- 
other they invited him and my assistant 
pastor to dine with them; and on still 
another occasion three of them came with 
him to call on me that they might have a 
view of a “ foreign devil” and his home. 
To the study of English and the Bible 
by the young Emperor is largely due the 
waves of influence that passed over the 
officials and their sons. There was, not 
only at Peking, but throughout the Empire, 
a rush toward the acquirement of foreign 
languages, especially English, and a knowl- 
edge of all kinds of foreign affairs. Letters 
and telegrams came to us at the Peking 
University from all over the Empire ask- 
ing us to reserve room for the senders in 
the school; and with the letters came the 
price of tuition, that the place might be 
obtained. Among those who came were 
the grandson of the tutor of his Majesty, 
several graduates of various degrees, 
among whom were men of rank, and the 
sons of wealthy men who had not yet ob 
tained degrees. Schools were established 
for the teaching and study of English, some 
private, others under patronage of the 
Government. Constant requests came to 
our graduates to teach English in official 
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families, so that my assistant pastor, who 
was a good English scholar, was permitted 
to give up his salary as a preacher, and to 
teach English for a living, which work he 
continued for some two or three years, all 
the time preaching for nothing, and drop- 
ping seeds and spreading an influence in 
those official families which will prevent 
their ever being opposers of Christianity 
or the Church in the future. 

But toys and inventions, the study of 
English and the Bible by the Emperor, 
were only methods of trying his wings for 
longer flights. He soon began a thorough 
investigation of all phases of foreign learn- 
ing. He began to purchase all kinds of 
foreign books which had been translated 
into Chinese, as well as all kinds that 
had been written in Chinese by foreign 
scholars, or by Chinese versed in foreign 
learning. These books embraced such 
topics as_ international law, political 
economy, chemistry, physics, botany, 
astronomy, mathematical books, books on 
medicine and kindred topics, together 
with books on all phases of Christianity 
now preached or taught in the Mid- 
dle Kingdom. During this time a eunuch 
from the Palace came to me daily seek- 
ing a new book for his Majesty, and I 
was forced to look through the Tract 
Society, our own university publications, 
and finally through my private library, 
even giving him my wife’s medical books. 
The eunuch said that he dared not re- 
turn a single day without taking back 
something new, though it were nothing 
but a sheet tract. Not long after the coup 
détat,a man came to me, and, kneeling, 
begged me to save his life and let him 
join the Church, saying that he was a 
friend of this book-buying eunuch, who, 
he said, had been banished by the Dowa- 
ger, and he was himself in danger of 
losing his head. 

It was during the time the Emperor 
was thus engaged in the study of foreign 
affairs that the young scholars of the 
Empire organized a Reform Club in Peking 
for the promotion of foreign learning, and 
subscribed and sent for all the lead- 
ing newspapers and magazines of both 
Europe and America. It was hoped that 
these young men would be an element in 
China which would bring about a reforma- 
tion similar to that brought about in Japan. 
Nor is this hope entirely abandoned 
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either by those who know them or by the 
young scholars themselves; for though 
at present they have all lost their official 
positions, they are continuing their foreign 
studies and preparing themselves for a 
time, which will soon come, let us hope, 
when the Empire will begin a movement 
which will not end until the richness of 
its resources and the quality of its people 
shall have been realized by the Western 
world. 

The Emperor then began to issue a 
series of reform edicts, the most remark- 
able that have ever been issued, perhaps, 
by any ruler in any country in the same 
length of time. Grant that they were too 
hasty, it must be admitted by every care- 
ful student of them that there is not one 
that would not have been of the greatest 
possible benefit to the country if they had 
been properly put into operation. Let 
me summarize them: 

1. The establishment of a university 
at Peking. 

2. The sending of Imperial Clansmen 
to foreign countries to study the forms 
and conditions of European and American 
government. 

3. The encouragement of art, science, 
and modern agriculture. 

4. The Emperor expressed himself as 
willing to hear the objections of the con- 
servatives to progress and reform. 

5. Abolished the literary essay as a 
prominent part of the governmental ex- 
aminations. 

6. Censured those who attempted to 
delay the establishment of the Peking 
Imperial University. 

7. Urged that the Lee-Han railway 
should be carried on with more vigor and 
expedition. 

8. Advised the adoption of Western 
arms and drill for all the Tartar troops. 

9. Ordered the establishment of agri- 
cultural schools in the provinces to teach 
the farmers improved metheds of agri- 
culture. 

10. Ordered the introduction of patent 
and copyright laws. 

11. The Board of War and the Foreign 
Office were ordered to report on the reform 
of the military examinations. © 

12. Special rewards were ee to 
inventors and authors. 

13. The officials were ordesed o. en- 
courage trade and assist merchants. 
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14. School boards were ordered estab- 
lished in every city in the Emrire. 

15. A Bureau of Mines and Railroads 
was established. 

16. Journalists were encouraged to write 
on all political subjects. 

17. Naval academies and training-ships 
were ordered. 

18. The ministers and provincial author- 
ities were called upon to assist the 
Emperor in his work of reform. 

19. Schools were ordered in connection 
with all the Chinese legations in foreign 
countries for the benefit of the children of 
Chinese in those countries. 

20. Commercial bureaus were ordered 
in Shanghai for the encouragement of 
trade. 

21. Six utterly useless Boards in Peking 
were abolished. 

22. The right to memorialize the Throne 
by sealed memorials was granted to all 
who desired to do so. 

23. Two presidents and four vice-presi- 
dents of the Board of Rites were dismissed 
for disobeying the Emperor’s orders that 
memorials should be presented to him 
unopened. 

24. The governorships of Hupeh, 
Kuangtung, and Yunnan were abolished 
as being a useless expense to the country. 

25. Schools for instruction in the prep- 
aration of tea and silk were ordered 
established. 

' 26. The slow courier posts were abol- 
ished in favor of-the Imperial Customs 
Post. 

27. A system of budgets as in Western 
countries was approved. 

I have given these decrees in this epit- 
omized form so that all those who are in- 
terested in the character of this reform 
movement in China may see the influence 
the young Emperor’s study had upon him. 
There is not one of the decrees that 
would not have been a most useful move 
for the Chinese Government to make ; and 
if the Emperor had been allowed to pro- 
ceed, putting into operation all of them, as 
he did some, China would at present be 
close upon the heels of Japan in the adop- 
tion of Western ideas. 

It must not be supposed that these were 
simply decrees and that nothing was ac- 
complished, The Peking and Nanking 
Universities are in operation, not as unre- 
stricted as they might have been had the 
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Emperor been allowed to proceed in his 
own way, but still they are active and liv- 
ing. The Imperial Customs Post is about 
as good as the postal system of any other 
country. The Bureau of Mines is employ- 
ing Western engineers and making an 
effort to open up the country. Naval 
academies are in operation, and a host of 
young men are still quietly going on with 
their studies both in China and in other 
countries, hoping that the time will come 
when the knowledge they are now acquir- 
ing may be used in the development of 
the country they love as ardently and 
patriotically as we love ours. Indeed, it is 
one characteristic of these young reformers 
that they develop a patriotism which is 
akin to that of the West. 

The extent of this reform movement it 
is not easy to estimate, and what will be 
the result is not easy to predict. It was 
this movement that opened up the in- 
tensely anti-foreign Province of Hupeh, 
and transformed it into a province where 
railroads are to be built connecting the 
north with the south. It is opening up 
the great mining province of Shansi and 
the lumber region of Manchuria. It is 
Starting railroads which will be the great 
thoroughfares from north to south and the 
great lines of trade for the whole Empire. 
That a large proportion of the people un- 
derstand that foreign countries are con- 
stantly talking about the division of China 
is evident from the fact that, in the first 
place, the Chinese are the greatest gossips 
in the world, and in the absence of news- 
papers every one is a reporter; and, in the 
second place, there are newspapers pub- 
lished in all the ports which are circulated 
throughout a large part of the Empire, 

The result of the present uprising and 
foreign complications it is impossible to 
predict. It might be one of two things: 
First, the Empire may be divided, which 
is very unlikely. Russia has indicated no 
desire to have it divided; all she wants 
is a controlling influence in the north. 
Great Britain, America, Japan, and Ger- 
many have no desire for a division, and 
so, as I think, there is no probability of 
division. The second thing that might hap- 
pen is the overthrow of the conservative 
party and the Empress Dowager, and the 
restoring to power of the conservative 
party under some able leader, which is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished, 
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General Land Office, step into the 

draughtsmen’s room and ask to be 
shown the map of Salado County. A 
leisurely German—possibly old Kampfer 
himself—will bring it to you. It will be 
four feet square, on heavy drawing-cloth. 
The lettering and the figures will be 
beautifully clear and distinct. The title 
will be in splendid, undecipherable Ger- 
man text, ornamented with classic Teutonic 
designs—very likely Ceres or Pomona 
leaning against the initial letters with 
cornucopias venting grapes and wieners. 
You must tell him that this is not the map 
you wish to see ; that he will kindly bring 
you its official predecessor. He will then 
say, “Ach, so!” and bring out a map 
half the size of the first, dim, old, tattered, 
and faded. 

By looking carefully near its northwest 
corner you will presently come upon the 
worn contours of Chiquito River, and, 
maybe, if your eyes are good, discern the 
silent witness to this story. 


I‘ you should chance to visit the 


The Commissioner of the Land Office 
was of the old style ; his antique courtesy 
was too formal for his day. He dressed 
in fine black, and there was a suggestion 
of Roman drapery in his long coat-skirts. 
His collars were “ undetached ” (blame 
haberdashery for the word); his tie was 
a narrow, funereal strip, tied in the same 
knot as were his shoe-strings. His gray 
hair was a trifle too long behind, but he 
kept it smooth and orderly. His face was 
clean-shaven, like the old statesmen’s. 
Most people thought it a stern face, but 
when its official expression was off, a few 
had seen altogether a different counte- 
nance. Especially tender and gentle it 
had appeared to those who were about 
him during the last illness of his only 
child. 

The Commissioner had been a widower 
for years, and his life, outside his official 
duties, had been so devoted to little Geor- 
gia that people spoke of it as a touching 
and admirable thing. He was a reserved 
man, and dignified almost to austerity, but 
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the child had come below it all and rested 
upon his very heart, so that she scarcely 
missed the mother’s love that had been 
taken away. ‘There was a_ wonderful 
companionship between them, for she had 
many of his own ways, being thoughtful 
and serious beyond her years. 

One day, while she was lying with the 
fever burning brightly in her cheeks, she 
said, suddenly : 

“ Papa, I wish I could do something 
good for a whole lot of children !” 

“What would you like to do, dear?” 
asked the Commissioner. “Give them a 

rty 

“Oh, I don’t mean those kind. I 
mean poor children who haven’t homes, 
and aren’t loved and cared for as I am. 
I tell you what, papa!” 

“ What, my own child ?” 

“ If I shouldn’t get well, I’ll leave them 
you—not give you, but just lend you, for 
you must come to mamma and me 
when you die too. If you can find time, 
wouldn’t you do something to help them, 
if I ask you, papa ?” 

“Hush, hush, dear, dear child,” said 
the Commissioner, holding her hot little 
hand against his cheek; “ you'll get well 
real soon, and you and I will see what we 
can do for them together.” 

But in whatsoever paths of benevolence, 
thus vaguely premeditated, that the Com- 
missioner might tread, he was not to have 
the company of his beloved. That night 
the little frail body grew suddenly too 
tired to struggle further, and Georgia’s 
exit was made from the great stage when 
she had scarcely begun to speak her little 
piece before the footlights. But there 
must be a stage manager who understands. 
She had given the cue to the one who was 
to speak after her. 

A week after she was laid away, the 
Commissioner reappeared at the Office, a 
little more courteous, a little paler and 
sterner, with the black frock-coat hang- 
ing a little more loosely from his tall 
figure. 

His desk was piled with work that had 
accumulated during the four heartbreaking 
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weeks of his absence. His chief clerk 
had done what he could, but there were 
questions of law, of fine judicial decisions 
to be made concerning the issue of pat- 
ents, the marketing and leasing of school 
lands, the classification into grazing, agri- 
cultural, watered, and timbered, of new 
tracts to be opened to settlers. 

The Commissioner went to work silently 
and obstinately, putting back his grief as 
far as possible, forcing his mind to attack 
the complicated and important business 
of his office. On the second day after his 
return he called the porter, pointed to a 
leather-covered chair that stood near his 
own, and ordered it removed to a lumber- 
room at the top of the building. In that 
chair Georgia would always sit when she 
came to the Office for him of afternoons. 

As time passed, the Commissioner 
seemed to grow more silent, solitary, and 
reserved. A new phase of mind devel- 
oped in him. He could not endure the 
presence of a child. Often when a clat- 
tering youngster belonging to one of the 
clerks would come chattering into the big 
business-room adjoining his little apart- 
ment, the Commissioner would steal softly 
and close the door He would always 
cross the street to avoid meeting the 
school-children when they came dancing 
along in happy groups upon the sidewalk, 
and his firm mouth would close into a 
mere line. 

It was nearly three months after the 
rains had washed the last dead flower- 
petals from the mound above little Georgia 
when the “ land-shark” firm of Hamlin 
and Avery filed papers upon what they 
considered the “fattest ’’ vacancy of the 
year. 

It should not be supposed that all who 
were termed “ land-sharks” deserved the 
name. Many of them were reputable 
men of good business character. Some 
of them could walk into the most august 
councils of the State and say: “ Gentle 
men, we would like to have this, and that, 
and matters go thus.” But, next to a 
three years’ drought and the boll-worm, 
the Actual Settler hated the Land-shark. 
The land-shark haunted the Land Office, 
where all the land records were kept, and 
hunted “vacancies ’—that is, tracts of 
unappropriated public domain, generally 
invisible upon the official maps, but actu- 
ally existing “upon the ground.” The 
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law entitled any one possessing certain 
State scrip to file by virtue of same upon 
any land not previously legally appropri- 
ated. Most of the scrip was now in the 
hands of the land-sharks. Thus, at the 
cost of a few hundred dollars, they often 
secured lands worth as many thousands, 
Naturally, the search for “vacancies” 
was lively. 

But often—very often—the land they 
thus secured, though legally “ unappro- 
priated,”’ would be occupied by happy and 
contented settlers, who had labored for 
years to build up their homes, only to 
discover that their titles were worthless, 
and to receive peremptory notice to quit. 
Thus came about the bitter and not un- 
justifiable hatred felt by the toiling settlers 
toward the shrewd and seldom merciful 
speculators who so often turned them forth 
destitute and homeless from their fruitless 
labors. The history of the State teems 
with their antagonism. Mr. Land-shark 
seldom showed his face on “ locations” 
from which he should have to eject the 
unfortunate victims of a monstrously 
tangled land system, but let his emissaries 
do the work. There was lead in every 
cabin, molded into balls for him; many 
of his brothers had enriched the grass 
with their blood. The fault of it all lay 
far back. 

When the State was young, she felt the 
need of attracting newcomers, and of re- 
warding those pioneers already within her 
borders. Year after year she issued land 
scrip—Headrights, Bounties, Veteran Do- 
nations, Confederates ; and to railroads, 
irrigation companies, colonies, and tillers 
of the soil galore. All required of the 
grantee was that he or it should have the 
scrip properly surveyed upon the public 
domain by the county or district surveyor, 
and the land thus appropriated became 
the property of him or it, or his or its 
heirs and assigns, forever. 

In those days—and here is where the 
trouble began—the State’s domain was 
practically inexhaustible, and the old sur- 
veyors, with princely—yea, even Western 
American—liberality, gave good measure 
and overflowing. Often the jovial man of 
metes and bounds would dispense alto- 
gether with the tripod and chain. Mounted 
on a pony that could cover something 
near a “vara” at a step, with a pocket 
compass to direct his course, he would 
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trot out a survey by counting the beat of 
his pony’s hoofs, mark his corners, and 
write wut his field notes with the com- 
placency produced by an act of duty well 
performed. Sometimes—and who could 
blame the surveyor ?—when the pony was 
‘“‘ feeling his oats,” he might step a little 
higher and farther, and in that case the 
beneficiary of the scrip might get a thou- 
sand or two more acres in his survey than 
the scrip called for. But look at the 
boundless leagues the State had to spare! 
However, no one ever had to complain of 
the pony understepping. Nearly every 
old survey in the State contained an ex- 
cess of land. | 

In later years, when the State became 
more populous, and land values increased, 
this careless work entailed incalculable 
trouble, endless litigation, a period of riot- 
ous land-grabbing, and no little bloodshed. 
The land-sharks voraciously attacked these 
excesses in the old surveys, and filed upon 


such portions with new scrip as unappro- . 


priated public domain. Wherever the 
identifications of the old tracts were vague, 
and the corners were not to be clearly 
established, the Land Office would recog- 
nize the newer locations as valid, and 
issue title to the locators. Here was the 
greatest hardship to be found. These old 
surveys, taken from the pick of the land, 
were already nearly all occupied by unsus- 
pecting and peaceful! settlers, and thus 
their titles were demolished, and the 
choice was placed before them either to 
buy their land over at a double price or 
to vacate it, with their families and 
personal belongings, immediately. Land 
locators sprang up by hundreds. The 
country was held up and searched for 
“vacancies” at the point of a compass. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of splendid acres were wrested from their 
innocent purchasers and holders. There 
began a vast hegira of evicted settlers in 
tattered wagons; going nowhere, cursing 
injustice, stunned, purposeless, homeless, 
hopeless. Their children began to look 
up to them for bread, and cry. 


It was in consequence of these con- 
ditions that Hamilton and Avery had filed 
upon a strip of land about a mile wide 
and three miles long, comprising about 
two thousand acres, it being the excess 
over complement of the Elias Denny three- 
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league survey on Chiquito River, in one 
of the middle-wéstern counties. This two- 
thousand-acre body of land was asserted 
by them to be vacant land, and improperly 
considered a part of the Denny survey. 
They based this assertion and their claim 
upon the land upon the demonstrated facts 
that the beginning corner of the Denny 
survey was plainly identified ; that its field 
notes called to run west 5,760 varas, and 
then called for Chiquito River; thence it 
ran south, with the meanders—and so on 
—and that the Chiquito River was, on 
the ground, fully a mile farther west from 
the point reached by course and distance. 
Tosum up: there were two thousand acres 
of vacant land between the Denny survey 
proper and Chiquito River. 

One sweltering day in July the Com- 
missioner called for the papers in con- 
nection with this new location. They 
were brought, and heaped, a foot deep, 
upon his desk—field notes, statements, 
sketches, affidavits, connecting lines— 
documents of every description that 
shrewdness and money could call to the 
aid of Hamlin and Avery. 

The firm was pressing the Commissioner 
to issue a patent upon their location. 
They possessed inside information con- 
cerning a new railroad that would probably 
pass somewhere near this land. 

The General Land Office was very still 
while the Commissioner was delving into 
the heart of the mass of evidence. The 
pigeons could be heard on the roof of the 
old, castle-like building, cooing and fret- 
ting. The clerks were droning every- 
where, scarcely pretending to earn their 
salaries. Each little sound echoed hollow 
and loud from the bare, stone-flagged 
floors, the plastered walls, and the iron- 
joisted ceiling. The impalpable, perpet- 
ual limestone dust that never settled. 
whitened a long streamer of sunlight that 
pierced the tattered window-awning. 

It seemed that Hamlin and Avery had 
builded well. The Denny survey was 
carelessly made, even for a careless period. 
Its beginning corner was identical with 
that of a well-defined old Spanish grant, - 
but its other calls were sinfully vague. 
The field notes contained no other object 
that survived—no tree, no natural object 
save Chiquito River, and it was a mile 
wrong there. According to precedent, 
the Office would be justified in giving it 
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its complement by course and distance, 
and considering the remainder vacant 
instead of a mere excess. 

The Actual Settler was besieging the 
Office with wild protests 7 ve. Having 
the nose of a pointer and the eye ofa 
hawk for the land-shark, he had observed 
his myrmidons running the lines upon his 
ground. Making inquiries, he learned 
that the spoiler had attacked his home, 
and he left the plow in the furrow and 
took his pen in hand. 

One of the protests the Commissioner 
read twice. It was from a woman, a 
widow, the granddaughter of Elias 
Denny himself. She told how her grand- 
father had sold most of the survey years 
before at a trivial price—land that was 
now a principality in extent and value. 
Her mother had also sold a part, and she 
herself had succeeded to this western 
portion, along Chiquito River. Much of 
it she had been forced to part with in 
order to live, and now she owned only 
about three hundred acres, on which she 
had her home. Her letter wound up 
rather pathetically : 

“T’yve got eight children, the oldest 
fifteen years. I work all day and half the 
night to till what little land I can and 
keep us in clothes and books. I teach 
my children too. My neighbors is all 
poor and has big families. The drouth 
kills the crops every two or three years 
and then we has hard times to get enough 
toeat. There is ten families on this land 
what the land-sharks is trying to rob us of, 
and allofthem got titles from me. I sold 
to them cheap, and they aint paid out yet, 
but part of them is, and if their land should 
be took from them I would die. My 
grandfather was an honest man, and he 
helped to build up this State, and he 
taught his children to be honest, and how 
could I make it up to them who bought 
from me? Mr. Commissioner, if you let 
them land-sharks take the roof from over 
my children and the little from them as 
they has to live on, whoever again calls 
this State great or its government just 
will have a lie in their mouths.” 

The Commissioner laid this letter aside 
with a sigh. Many, many such letters he 
had received. He had never been hurt 
by them, nor had he ever felt that they 
appealed to him personally. He was but 
the State’s servant, and must follow its 


laws. And yet, somehow, this reflection 
did not always eliminate a certain respon- 
sible feeling that hung upon him. Of all 
the Sta.e’s officers he was supremest in 
his department, not even excepting the 
Governor. Broad, general land laws he 
followed, it was true, but he had a wide 
latitude in particular ramifications. Rather 
than law, what he followed was Rulings; 
Ofhce Rulings and precedents. In the 
complicated and new questions that were 
being engendered by the State’s develop- 
ment the Commissioner’s ruling was rarely 
appealed from. Even the courts sustained 
it when its equity was apparent. 

The Commissioner stepped to the door 
and spoke to‘a clerk in the other room— 
spoke as he always did, as if he were ad- 
dressing a prince of the blood: 

“ Mr. Weldon, will you be kind enough 
to ask Mr. Ashe, the State school land 
appraiser, to please come to my office as 
soon as convenient ?” 

Ashe came quickly from the big table 
where he was arranging his reports, 

“Mr. Ashe,” said the Commissioner, 
“you worked along the Chiquito River, 
in Salado County, during your last trip, I 
believe. Do you remember anything of 
the Elias Denny three-league survey ?” 

* Yes, sir, I do,” the blunt, breezy sur- 
veyor answered. “I crossed it on my 
way to Block H, on the north side of it. 
The road runs with the Chiquito River, 
along the valley. The Denny survey 
fronts three miles on the Chiquito.” 

“It is claimed,” continued the Com- 
missioner, “ that it fails to reach the river 
by as much as a mile.” 

The appraiser shrugged his shoulder. 
He was by birth and instinct an Actual 
Settler, and the natural foe of the land- 
shark. 

“It has always been considered to ex- 
tend to the river,” he said, dryly. 

* But that is not the point I desired to 
discuss,”’ said the Commissioner. “What 
kind of country is this valley portion of 
(let us say, then) the Denny tract ?” 

The spirit of the Actual Settler beamed 
in Ashe’s face. 

*“ Beautiful,” he said, with enthusiasm. 
* Valley as level as this floor, with just a 
little swell on, like the sea, and rich as 
cream. Just enough brakes to shelter the 
cattle in winter. Black loamy soil for six 
feet, and then clay. Holds water. A 
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dozen nice little houses on it, with wind- 
mills and gardens. People pretty poor, 
I guess—too far from market—but com- 
fortable. Never saw so many kids in my 
life.” 

“They raise flocks ?” 
Commissioner. 

“Ho, ho! I mean two-legged kids,” 
laughed the surveyor; “two-legged, and 
-bare-legged, and tow-headed.”’ 

*“ Children! oh, children!” mused the 
Commissioner, as though a new view had 
opened to him; “they raise children !” 

“It’s a lonesome country, Commis- 
sioner,” said the surveyor. ‘Can you 
blame ’em ?” 

“I suppose,” continued the Commis- 
sioner, slowly, as one carefully pursues 
deductions from a new, stupendous theory, 
“not all of them are tow-headed. It 
would not be unreasonable, Mr. Ashe, I 


inquired the 


conjecture, to believe that a portion of 


them have brown, or even black, hair.” 

“ Brown and black, sure,” said Ashe; 
also red.” 

“No doubt,” said the Commissioner. 
“ Well, I thank you for your courtesy in 
informing me, Mr. Ashe. I will not de- 
tain you any longer from your duties.” 

Later, in the afternoon, came Hamlin 
and Avery, big, handsome, genial, saun- 
tering men, clothed in white duck and low- 
cut shoes. They permeated the whole 
office with an aura of debonair pros- 
perity. They passed among the clerks 
and left a wake of abbreviated given 
names and fat brown cigars. 

These w.re the aristocracy of the land- 
sharks, who went in for big things. Full 
of serene confidence in themselves, there 
was no corporation, no syndicate, no rail- 
road company or attorney-general, too big 
for them to tackle. ‘The peculiar smoke 
of their rare, fat brown cigars was to be 
perceived in the sanctum of every depart- 
ment of State, in every committee-room 
of the Legislature, in every bank parlor 
and every private caucus-room in the State 
Capital. Always pleasant, neverin a hurry, 
seeming to possess unlimited leisure, peo- 
ple wondered when they gave their atten- 
tion to the many audacious enterprises in 
which they were known to be engaged. 

By and by the two dropped carelessly 
_ into the Commissioner’s room and reclined 
lazily in the big, leather-upholstered arm- 
chairs. They drawled a good-natured 
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complaint of the weather, and Hamlin 
told the Commissioner an excellent story 
he had amassed that morning from the 
Secretary of State. 

But the Commissioner knew why they 
were there. He had half promised to 
render a decision that day upon their 
location. 

The chief clerk now brought in a batch 
of duplicate certificates for the Commis- 
sioner to sign. As he traced his sprawl- 
ing signature, “ Hollis Summerfield, Comr. 
Genl, Land Office,” on each one, the chief 
clerk stood, deftly removing them and 
applying tie blotter. 

“I notice,” said the chief clerk, “ you’ve 
been going through that Salado County 
location. Kampfer is making a new map 
of Salado, and I believe is platting in that 
section of the county now.” 

“T will see it,” said the Commissioner. 
A few moments later he went to the 
draughtsmen’s room. 

As he entered he saw five or six of the 
draughtsmen grouped about Kampfer’s 
desk, gargling away at each other in pec- 
toral German, and gazing at something 
thereupon. At the Commissioner’s ap- 
proach they scattered to their several 
places. Kampfer, a wizened little Ger- 
man, with long, frizzled ringlets and a 
watery eye, began to stammer forth some 
sort of an apology, the Commissioner 
thought for the congregation of his fellows 
about his desk. 

“ Never mind,” said the Commissioner, — 
“ T wish to see the map you are making,” 
and, passing around the old German, seated 
himself upon the high draughtsman’s stool. 
Kampfer continued to break English in 
trying to explain. 

“Herr Gommissioner, I assure you 
blenty sat I haf not it bremeditated—sat 
it wass—sat it itself make. Look you! 
from se field notes wass it blatted—blease 
to observe se calls: South, 10° west 
1,050 varas ; south, 10° east 300 varas; 
south, 100; south, 9; west, 200; south, 
40° west 400—und so on. Herr Gom- 
missioner, nefer would I have—’”’ 

The Commissioner raised one white 


hand, silently. Kampfer dropped his pipe 
and fled. | 

With a hand at each side of his face, 
and his elbows resting upon the desk, the 
Commissioner sat staring at the map 
which was spread and fastened there— 
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staring at the sweet and living profile of 
little Georgia drawn thereupon—at her 
face, pensive, delicate, and infantile, out- 
lined in a perfect likeness. 

When his mind at length came to inquire 
into the reason of it, he saw that it must 
have been, as Kampfer had said, unpre- 
meditated. The old draughtsman had 
been platting in the Elias Denny survey, 
and Georgia’s likeness, striking though 
it was, was formed by nothing more than 
the meanders of Chiquito River. Indeed, 
Kampfer’s blotter, whereon his prelimi- 
nary work was done, showed the laborious 
tracings of the calls and the countless 
pricks of the compasses. Then, over his 
faint penciling, Kampfer had drawn in 
India ink with a full, firm pen the simili- 
tude of Chiquito River, and forth had 
blossomed mysteriously the dainty, pa- 
thetic profile of the child. 

The Commissioner sat for half an hour 
with his face in his hands, gazing down- 
ward, and none dared approach him. 
Then he arose and walked out. In the 
business office he paused long enough to 
ask that the Denny file be brought to his 
desk. 

He found Hamlin and Avery still re- 
clining in their chairs, apparently oblivious 
of business. They were lazily discussing 
summer opera, it being their habit—per- 
haps their pride also—to appear super- 
naturally indifferent whenever they stood 
with large interests imperiled. And they 
stood to win more on this stake than most 
people knew. They possessed inside 
information to the effect that a new railroad 
would, within a year, split this very Chi- 
quito River valley and send land values 
ballooning all along its route. A dollar 
under thirty thousand profit on this loca- 
tion, if it should hold good, would be a 
loss to their expectations. So, while they 
chatted lightly and wa‘ted for the Com- 
missioner to open the subject, there was a 
quick, sidelong sparkle in their eyes, 
evincing a desire to read their title clear 
to those fair acres on the Chiquito. 

A clerk brought in the file. The Com- 
missioner seated himself and wrote upon 
itin red ink. Then he rose to his feet 
and stood for a while looking straight out 
of the window. ‘The Land Office capped 
the summit of a bold hill, The eyes of 
the Commissioner passed over the roofs 
of many houses set in a packing of deep 
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green, the whole checkered by strips of 
blinding white streets. The horizon, 
where his gaze was focused, swelled to a 
fair wooded eminence flecked with faint 
dots of shining white. There was the 
ceme ery, where lay many who were for- 
gotten, and a few who had not lived in 
vain. And one lay there, occupying very 
small space, whose childish heart had been 
large enough to desire, while near its last 
beats, good to others. The Commission- 
er’s lips moved slightly as he whispered to 
himself: “ It washer last will and testa- 
ment, and I have neglected it so long!” 

The big brown cigars of Hamlin and 
Avery were fireless, but they still gripped 
them between their teeth and waited, 
while they marveled at the absent expres- 
sion upon the Commissioner’s face. 

By and by he spoke suddenly and 
promptly. 

“ Gentlemen, I have just indorsed the 
Elias Denny survey for patenting. This 
office will not regard your location upon 
a part of it as legal.” He paused a 
moment, and then, extending his hand as 
those dear <ld-time ones used to do in 
debate, he enunciated the spirit of that 
Ruling that subsequently drove the land- 
sharks to the’wall, and placed the seal of 
peace and security over the doors of ten 
thousand homes. 

“ And, furthermore,” he continued, with 
a clear, soft light upon his face, “it may 
interest you to know that from this time 
on this Office will consider that when a 
survey of land made by virtue of a cer- 
tificate granted by this State to the men 
who wrested it from the wilderness and 
the savage—made in good faith, settled 
in good faith, and left in good faith to their 
children or innocent purchasers—when 
such a survey, although overrunning its 
complement, shall call for any natural 
object visible to the eye of man, to that 
object it shall hold, and be good and 
valid. And the children of this State 
shall lie down to sleep at night,and rumors 
of disturbers of title shall not disquiet 
them. For,’’ concluded the Commissioner, 
“of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

In the silence that followed, a laugh 
floated up from the patent-room below. 
The man who carried down the Denny 
file was exhibiting it among the clerks. 

“ Look here,” he said, delightedly, “the 
old man has forgotten his name. He’s 
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written ‘ Patent to original grantee,’ and 
signed it ‘Georgia Summerfield, Comr.’” 

The speech of the Commissioner re- 
bounded lightly from the impregnable 
Hamlin and Avery. They smiled, rose 
gracefully, spoke of the baseball team, 
and argued feelingly that quite a per- 
ceptible breeze had arisen from the east. 
They lit fresh fat brown cigars, and 
drifted courteously away. But later they 
made another tiger-spring for their quarry 
in the courts. But the courts, according 
to reports in the papers, “ coolly roasted 
them ” (a remarkable performance, sug- 
gestive of liquid-air didoes), and sustained 
the Commissioner’s Ruling. 
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And this Ruling itself grew to be a 
Precedent, and the Actual Settler framed 
it,and taught his children to spell from it, 
and there was sound sleep o’ nights from the 
pines to the sage-brush, and from the chap- 
arral to the great brown river of the north. 

But I think, and I am sure the Com- 
missioner never thought otherwise, that 
whether Kampfer was a snuffy oid instru- 
ment of destiny, or whether the meanders 
of the Chiquito accidentally platted them- 
selves into that memorable sweet profile 
or not, there was brought about “ some- 
thing good for a whole lot of children,” 
and the result ought to be called ‘“ Geor- 
gia’s Ruling.” 


A Hopeful View of Democracy’ 


S we face the growing complica- 
A tions of civilization, it is difficult 
to resist a feeling of dismay at 
the new problems which press forward 
for solution ; the physical conditions of 
American life are such that changes which 
once took centuries run forward in a dec- 
ade. Since 1815 there have been three 
transformations of the transportation of 
the country: first, from roads to canals 
and waterways; then to the old-fashioned 
railroad ; and then to the solidly con- 
structed trunk lines of the present day. 
It took half a century to introduce steam 
as a motive-power into Great Britain ; but 
in five years the electric trolley went from 
one end of the Union to the other. Asa 
part of this rapidity of life, questions are 
coming upon legislatures, judges, and 
patriotic men, which must be settled, and 
yet which there is no time thoroughly 
to consider. ‘Thus the telephone grew up, 
extended, and became a necessity before 
the American Government realized that it 
could be made a public service ; and in- 
dustrial organization constantly outruns 
the legislation made to limit it. 

So bewildering, so rapid, are the changes 
in our social appliances that in a book 
like Wells’s “ ‘The Sleeper Awakened,” 
with its dream of a tremendous and self- 
destructive over-organization of society, 
the reader sees figured befor: him appre- 
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hensions which he has only vaguely en- 
tertained. When it comes to political and 
social changes, future generations will 
look back upon the present half-century 
as one of the most stirring moments in 
the history of mankind; the maps of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa have been re- 
made; the great Nation of North Amer- 
ica has been re-created; and among the 
nations of the earth the United States 
surges forward to take its place as one of 
the three or four aggregations of human 
forces which are to determine the history 
of the future. 

A hopeful thing in the midst of these 
turmoils is the clearness and speediness 
with which thinking men realize. face, 
and study the problems before them. 
Our own Civil War involved questions of 
principle upon which the best men of the 
time had put all their might of mind, yet 
we now see that the country drifted into 
civil war without realizing the conditions 
of the time, or the passions which were to 
be awakened. Any one who compares 
the contemporary literature at that crisis 
with the writings of to-day must be struck 
with the influence which trained as well 
as powerful minds are having upon the 
destiny of mankind. Professor Giddings’s 
book is a welcome evidence that others- 
besides publicists, historians, and editorial 
writers are- contributing to that discussion, 
so necessary for a new series of questions; 
that there is arising a new school of writers 
who treat the State, not as the physical 
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embodiment of a constitution or system 
of laws, but as made up of men subject 
to the infiuences of passion and of self- 
interest—influences both good and bad; 
writers who attempt to disentangle the 
real forces which animate the minds of 
American people. 

The title of Professor Giddings’s book, 
“ Democracy and Empire,” is a happy 
coupling of two of the largest problems 
which now confront ihe American people 
and must be solved: the question of the 
future of American democracy, and the 
question of the future of the American 
Republic in all its present and potential 
territorial extent. ‘The author’s service 
is the well-thought study of three ques- 
tions which lie at the bottom of the double 
problem: first, the motives of democracy, 
its ideals, its hopes, its standards; in the 
second place, how this spirit of democ- 
racy has been applied to great internal 
questions, especially those of labor, of 
transportation, and of trusts; and, in the 
third place, how the motives thus exem- 
plified are likely to act upon questions of 
our colonial and external relations. 

For a work of this kind Professor Gid- 
dings has a special fitness. Long a 
journalist, and at the same time a close 
student of sociological literature, he laid 
a foundation of acquaintance with his 
countrymen which makes it possible for 
him intelligently to generalize; then for 
years a professor of sociology, he has 
sought to limit and bound that unconfined 
subject, and to separate out those phe- 
nomena which seem vital to the social 
organization. Professor Giddings’s psy- 
chology, as all the world knows, is at 
bottom founded upon ethics, not as an 
artificial system, but as a kind of practical 
average of the ethics of individuals. Here, 
as in all his work, and notably in this book, 
it has been his aim, not to describe things 
as they ought to be or may be some time, 
but as he actually finds them. How far 
he successfully portrays the National char- 
acter is a question which every observer 
must answer for himself, for no two men 
have the same experience of individuals 
or of classes; at least he does not argue 
from any abstract principles of American 
liberty; he takes democracy as he finds 
it, with its hard and sometimes sordid 
features, as well as its generosity, and he 
goes forward with a great enthusiasm and 
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a great belief in the righteous purposes of 
his countrymen, which cannot fail to 
carry the reader forward into the realm of 
hope, if not of satisfaction. 

Mechanically, this book is a reprint of 
essays delivered and printed at various 
times; but it is not a mere jail-delivery 
of magazine articles taken from their 
pigeonholes ; Professor Giddings has dealt 
first with one problem and then with an- 
other; but when he has come to assemble 
his articles, it is seen that he has been 
fighting all along the line, and that he has 
a coherent purpose. 

The first great question which Professor 
Giddings discusses is substantially the 
effect of democracy, and the titles of sev- 
eral of his essays at once show his point 
of view—‘“ The Federal Motive,” “ The 
Mind of the Many,” “Some Results of 
the Freedom of Women,” “ The Destinies 
of Democracy,” “The Shadow and the 
Substance of Republican Government,” 
“The Nature and Conduct of Political 
Majorities.” It is not necessary to dis- 
cuss these essays one by one, but it may 
be serviceable to draw out from them the 
doctrine of the writer. It is in effect 
pode dydv, moderation of action. “ Rea- 
son alone,” says he, “ can enable men to 
perceive the true nature of moral author- 
ity.” In the two essays on education he 
dwells upon the importance of training 
people to think accurately for themselves. 
When it comes to collecting the opinion 
of a vast body of persons, he brings out 
his familiar theory of the association of 
men of “ like-mindedness,” and he points 
out the fact that the best-governed com- 
munities in the history of mankind have 
been made up of men who were reasonably 
homogeneous. As for the future of 
America, he holds that it can be made 
homogeneous by acceptance, by men of 
various races who have come among us, 
of a common standard, which will prob- 
ably be a liberalized and genial Puritan- 
ism; and Professor Giddings’s optimism 
is justified so far as like-mindedness really 
brings safety to a nation. How far our 
present political system actually reflects 
the opinion of the people is the subject of 
discussion in the two essays on “ Political 
Majorities ” and “ The Destinies of De- 
mocracy.” We are beginning to discover 
in this country that election by pluralities, 
or even by majorities of the persons voting. 
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does not necessarily express the average 
opinion of all the voters, nor the personal 
preference of those who cast their votes. 
We begin to understand that majority 
rule is, after all, a convenient device for 
establishing a law which the average pub- 
lic sentiment does not think it worth 
while to resist—that our government is 
one of consent rather than of assent. 

Professor Giddings constantly brings 
out the danger of stampeding a democracy 
by sudden waves of emotion or of senti- 
ment, as well as by an appeal to the pas- 
sions and love of domination. Upon the 
whole, the purpose of these deeply thought- 
ful essays is to throw out the things which 
really do not count, and to come down to 
the actual motives which appeal to the 
average man; and the general effect is to 
strengthen one’s confidence in the institu- 
tions of one’s country. Professor Gid- 
dings cannot help encountering that terror 
of all critics of American government, the 
political boss. This is not the place to 
discuss bossism, which in many cases is 
the worst kind of tyranny—the voluntary 
submission of intelligent men in order 
that they may obtain small advantages to 
themselves and none for their country ; 
but Professor Giddings does not seem 
clearly to recognize that leadership is the 
only salvation of a democracy so great 
that its members cannot recognize one 
another. The boss has come to the front, 
not simply because he offers rewards and 
punishments, but because experience shows 
that in the whirlpool of contrary interests 
and desires nothing can be accomplished 
except through a small body of persons to 
whom democracy intrusts power. 

The second subject of Professor Gid- 
dings’s book is a discussion of the relation 
of democracy to the internal problems of 
the American Republic. This includes a 
very interesting and thoughtful essay on 
the “Costs of Progress,” in which the 
author faces the difficulties which come 
from a lack of adjustment of the parts of 
the community, even in a real advance. 
“Growth of population,” says he, “‘ brought 
men into the world for whom there are 
places enough, and more than enough, but 
no places already allotted to .1em in the 
social order.” One after another he 
examines the possible remedies for social 
disconnection, especially socialism; and 


the positive remedies which he suggests | 
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are four: first, “the regulation of inter. 
national migration ;” second, “the regula- 
tion of those industries in which free 
competition displaces better men by infe- 
rior ;”’ third, ‘‘ extending compulsory edu. 
cation ;” fourth, “ every tramp within the 
borders of civilization should be placed 
under arrest and put at severe and en- 
forced labor under public direction.” 

Space is lacking to consider the appli- 
cation of Professor Giddings’s principles 
of individual right and public service to 
the great questions of education, of indus- 
trial combination, and of railroads. It 
may be summed up ina pair of quotations : 
“The trust should be dispassionately 
regarded, and calmly studied as a form of 
organization which is powerful for both 
good and evil; and it should then be 
held by the public to the same moral 
responsibility to do good rather than evil 
which the common conscience of mankind 
imposes upon the individual.”’ “ The one 
thing reasonably certain is that, either by 
regulation or by State ownership, the State 
will play an increasing part in railroad 
affairs. There will be no return to the 
wholly unregulated private management of 
former years.” 

In his mind the present forms of indus- 
trial organization, while in many respects 
faulty, unbalanced, and ill-regulated, corre- 
spond to the needs of mankind, and may 
be expected to continue far into the 
future. 

What of Professor Giddings’s expecta- 
tions of the future, and especially of. the 
result of territorial expansion? First of 
all, he is a sincere believer in the perma- 
nence of democratic institutions, not only 
in the United States, but throughout 
Western civilization. In the first and the 
last of his essays, and also in the careful 
discussion of Lecky’s “‘ Democracy and 
Liberty,” Professor Giddings holds, first 
of all, that democracy may be depended 
upon in the long run to be affected by 
reason and allegiance to worthy leaders ; 
that the ideals of democracy include a 
high conception of the right of the indi- 
vidual; that the average American is not 
a materialist, but is curiously, and some- 
times dangerously, affected by sentiment ; 
that American democracy, notwithstand- 
ing its coming homogeneity, will still 
permit those divergencies which make 


individual action possible. If he is indeed 
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a prophet, then we may well take heart, 
for the serious question of the future is, 
Will American democracy remain kindly, 
will it have the imagination necessary to 
understand members of its own commu- 
nity who differ from their fellows, and 
especially to understand alien races? 
Above all, will it control itself and its 
leaders, and keep out of that abyss of fierce 
struggles between the personal followings 
of ambitious leaders into which have fallen 
all the earlier republics ? 

Never since the Roman Republic has 
there been such an experiment as is now 
being tried by two branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race—the government of a widely 
distributed and various empire by the 
representatives of a democracy. Roman 
freedom was crushed by the weight of its 
own conquests, but Rome was what Hol- 
land was for two centuries, a small center 
ruling a great colonial empire. Ii is Pro- 
fessor Giddings’s conviction that the 
American ideals of government are con- 
sonant with a broad rule under a great 
democracy; that the American peo- 
ple, notwithstanding the great difficulties 
of race elements, is substantially one in 
aim and standards; that the administra- 
t ve difficulties of dependencies can be 
surmounted. 

Although, in the essay on “ The Consent 
of the Governed,” Professor Giddings 
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works out a moral justification for a 
colonial policy, it cannot be said that he 
argues away the most serious danger of 
imperialism, the oppression of dependent 
races. Has the experience of the United 
States in dealing with inferior races given 
any guaranty that it can with wisdom 
control and with understanding elevate 
our new subjects? The Indian problem 
is three centuries old, and the Indians are 
dying out before we have learned how to 
civilize them ; the problem of the negro 
race has engaged the thought of America’s . 
greaiest statesmen since the Revolution, 
and the Nation as a Nation has given it up 
in despair; the Chinese we have never 
been able either to like or to tolerate ; 
and now we are responsible for thousands 
more of them. Fortunately, we have one 
object-lesson, the experience of our blood- 
brethren, the English, who of all races 
have the least personal sympathy with 
weak and dark-skinned races, and yet 
have known how to establish a realm of 
justice and arule of law. Of all coun- 
tries in the world, England is, next to the 
United States, the most truly democratic ; 
in the English rule we have a safe com- 
bination of Democracy and Empire; and 
one of the cheering notes of Professor 
Giddings’s book is his confidence that we 
shall not be less just or less successful 
than our nearest neighbor. 
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This report of current literature is supplemented by fuller reviews of such books as in 
the judgment of the editors are of special importance to our readers. The absence of 
comment in this department in many cases indicates that extended review will be made at 
a later date. Any of these books will be sent by the publishers of The Outlook, postpaid, 
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All He Knew. By John Habberton. Edwin 
S. Gorham, New York. 5x7%in. 197 pages. $l. 


American Inventions and Inventors. By 
William A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., and Arthur Ma 
Mowry, A.M. Illustrated. 544x7% in. 298 pages. $1. 

Art in Needlework. By Lewis F. Day. Illus- 
trated. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 4%4x7% 
in. 262 pages. $2.50. 

A well-planned and practical book on orna- 

menial design. 

America’s Working le. By Charles B. 
Spahr. Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 5x7% 
in. 261 pages. $1.25, 

This volume presents in book form the papers 

which have appeared in The Outlook under 

the same title. The publisher’s part of the 
present work has been performed with excep- 
tional taste and judgment. The pages are 
unusually attractive to the eye, the plain 


dark-blue binding is well chosen. Inasmuch 
as the author is a member of the staff of The 
Outlook, and the papers appeared in our col- 
umns prior to their final revision, our readers 
are in a better position to pass impartial judg- 
ment than are the editors. In his preface the 
author notes the fact that “as compared with 
previous volumes upon America, the present 
devotes unusual attention to conditions upon 
farms and in villages,” but he expresses the 
belief that “if he has erred in his perspective, 
it is by still allowing too great space to the 
cities.” “‘ He would recall,” he says, “ that our 
farms and villages contain three-fifths of our 
whole people, and three-fourths of our people 
of American parentage. It is here that the 
immigrants are most thoroughly assimilated 
social institutions most completely domi- 
nated by the American spirit.” 
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As Seen by Me. By Lilian Bell. siasper & 
Bros., New York. 444x6% in. 306 pages. $1.25. 
Light and cheerful travel talk by an author 
who is an adept at just this sortof thing. She 
has seen men as well as things in her thirt 
thousand miles of journeying, and anecdote is 
combined with observation. Decidedly the 

book is lively, amusing, and shrewd. 


Aan of Charles H. Spurgeon. Com- 
peed, by his Wife and his Private Secretary. The 
lemi H. Revell Co., New York. ol. IV. 
1878-1892. Illustrated. 744x10% in. 386 pages. 


Banker and the Bear, The. “! Henry Kit- 
chell Webster. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
4%x6',in. 351 pages. $1.50. 

Mr. Webster’s earlier story, written in collabo- 
ration with Mr. Merwin, “ The Short Line 
War,” was a very effective account of a fight 
for the control of a railroad. In this story, 
with equal directness, Mr. Webster describes 
a fight for the control of the lard market, 
with the endeavor to break a bank and the 
working outof a love story as incidents. The 
tale is told with simplicity and directness. Its 
literary — is not high, but the writer is 
apparently thoroughly informed in regard to 
his subject, and knows how to tell a story. 


Besieged by the Boers. By E. Oliver Ashe, 
M.D. Illustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. 5x7%in. 175 pages. $1.25. 

The latest addition to books on the Boer war 

has two distinguishing characteristics. It is 

the first book to be written by a physician, and 


it is the first description of the siege of Kim. 


berley. While Dr. Ashe’s descriptions are 
not so striking as those of the trained news- 
paper correspondents in South Africa, he gives 
what none of them have been able todo so far 
as Kimberley has been concerned, genuinely 
first-hand information. This is especially true 
with regard to the description of Mr. Rhodes. 
In opposition to those who think that Mr. 
Rhodes’s insistence on remaining at Kimberley 
was an additional inducement for Boer attac 
this author declares that it was plucky to stan 
by a town the diamond-mines of which had 
made the Rhodes fortune. Dr. Ashe confirms 
the report that Mr. Rhodes raised his own 
regiment, the Kimberley Light Horse, and 

aid for everything out of his own pocket. 

he portrait of Mr. Rhodes which appears in 
this volume is by far the most attractive of 
any yet published. Although the book is not 
a large one, it contains enough valuable refer- 
ences to have made the addition of an index 
desirable. 


Biblical Treasury of the Catechism. Compiled 
and by Rev. Thomas E. Cox. (Second 
Edition.) illiam H. Voung & Co., New York. 


5x7%in. 415 pages. $1 

While this is prepared for the uses of the 
Roman Catholic Church, it will prove a ve 

convenient book of reference for all who wis 

to know both the doctrines of that Church and 
the gt my evidence that is quoted for them. 
The fallacy of “proof-texts,” for which the 
Westminster Confession has been often criti- 
cised, appears full blown here: ¢. f° for the 
statement, “any one in danger of death is 


allowed to receive communion without fasting,” 
is quoted Luke xxiv., 29; “Stay with us, 
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cause it is toward evening, and the day is far 

spent.” 

Book of Verses, A. By Robert Loveman. 
The J. B. Co., Philadelphia. 44¢x7%in.” 
95 prges. $1.50. 

Colombian and Venezuelan Republics, The. 


By William L. Scr With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Brown & Co., Boston. 5% x8in. 35) 


pages. 50. 

There are too few descriptive books on South 
America in general, and on the northern part 
of that continent in particular. Probably no 
one is better fitted to write on the Colombian 
and Venezuelan Republics than is our late 
Minister to those Republics. His book will 
easily take rank as an authority. From its 
immense amount of picturesquely to aphi- 
cal, historical, social, and political intormation 
it is likely to become a popular work as well 
as a valuable teak. 


David and His Friends. By the Rev. Louis 
Albert Banks, D.D. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York. 5x7%4in. 356 pages. $1.50. 

We have already referred to Dr. Banks’s 

“revival sermons” as ranking with the best of 

their kind. Of the present series, all preached 

during a series of revival meetings last Janua 
in his church at Cleveland, no less can be said. 

Evangelical, ethical, pointed with apt personal 


‘incident and narrative, every one of them is a 


well-aimed arrow. It is a rare and suggestive 
illustration ef the Gospel in the Old Testa- 
ment, that they all are based on texts from the 
books of Samuel and the Psalms. 


Devil Unmasked, The. By the Little Deacon. 
Co., Olney, Il. 5x7%in. 268 
pages. . 


Diplomatic Woman, A. By Huan Mee. Har- 
per & Bros., New York. 4%4x7%4in. 174 pages. $1. 

Distribution of Wealth, The. By John Bates 
Clark. The Macmillan Co., New York. 544x8% in. 
445 pages. $3. 

Divine Enchantment, The. By J.G. Neihardt. 
James T. White & Co., New York. 5x7%in. 4% 
pages. 

Dwight L. Moody. By Henry Drummond. 
Introduction by George Adam Smith. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York. 5x/74gin. 125 pages. $1. 

Elissa, or the Doom of Zimbabwe. By H. 
Rider H rd. Illustrated. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York. 4%4x7%in. 105 pages. $1.25. 

In this volume Mr. Haggard gives us another 

of his romances of South African myth or 

history. The city which gives the title to the 
story is that of a place supposed to have been 
founded in South Central Africa by the Phe- 


‘nicians. We believe that Mr. Haggard cor- 


rectly describes existing ruins; and his ficti- 
tious theory of the founding of the mysterious 
city is as likely to be true as any other on the 
subject. As a story the tale is somewhat over- 
written and improbable. Another story of 
African life, “ Black Heart and White Heart,” 
is added to domplete the book. 

Eapositor’s Bible, The. Edited by the Rev. 

V. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D. 


ilbur B. Ket- 
cham, New York. In 6 vols. Vols. ]., I1., II]. 64% x10 
in. Pages about 853 per vol. 


This well-known work, which The Outlook 
has occasiohally commended in a qualifi 

manner, appears in a new form. Its many 
volumes have been compressed into six, three 
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of which we have received, each of more than 
eight hundred pages octavo, in good clear 

rint, double-columned. This rearrangement 
“ some obvious advantages, among which is 
reduced cost. For an expository work it has 
no superior. At the same time we think it 
would have been bettered had the editor cared 
to secure more unity among the contributors. 
It is a strange discord that one finds between 
the adherents and the antagonists of the mod- 
ern school of Biblical criticism ; ¢.g., Dr. Kel- 
logg, on Leviticus, declaring that critical proc- 
esses like those adopted by his co-laborer, Mr. 
Harper, on Deuteronomy, reduce the Word of 
God to a forgery. This is a serious blemish, 
most observable in the first volume, Genesis— 
Ruth, in which Deuteronomy alone receives 
proper critical treatment. This, however, is 
of secondary importance in a work designed, 
like this, for a practical, devotional, homileti- 
cal exposition of Biblical truths, which are 
largely independent of critical processes. In 
the second volume, Samuel—Job, after getting 
past Samuel, treated by Dr. W. G. Blaikie in 
archaic style, there is little to criticise and 
much tocommend. The third volume, Psalms- 
Isaiah, is good all through. Corresponding to 
the lack of unity in critical method above 
noticed, there is serious disagreement of the 
contributors in their ideas of divine inspira- 
tion, with the result of discordant views as 
to miracles and moral difficulties. It is not 
creditable to the organization of the work 
when one tears down what another erects, but 
it is well that the mischievous ultra-orthodoxy 
which finds occasional expression should have 
its antidote largely supplied by the saner views 
of other writers. In general, the Expositor’s 
Bible reflects in its incongruities the charac- 
teristics of the modern Church in this period 
of transition, but its merits must be regarded 
as largely outweighing its defects. 


Foreign Missions of the Protestant Churches. 
By Stephen L. Baldwin, D.D. Eaton & Mains, New 
York. 4%4x7in. 272 pages. $l. 

Dr. Baldwin, who had a large part in organ- 
izing the recent Ecumenical Conference, has 
had so long and intimate an acquaintance with 
oe movements and results that any 
work on the subject from his pen is authorita- 
tive. In this volun after briefly treating the 
principles, conceptions, methods, and quailifi- 
cations involved, he gives a condensed account 
of the work of the numerous societies engaged, 
and supplements it by a summary view in sta- 
tistical tables to date. 


Frau Sorge. By Hermann Sudermann. Intro- 
duction and Notes by Gustav Gruener. ‘ienry Holt 
& Co., New York. in. 268 pages. 

French Revolution, Thomas Carlyle. 
Illustrated. Charles »ner’s Sons, New York. 
in. S04 pac s 175. 

Another well-mad« aad altogether excellent 

single-volume lib’ ry edition of Carlyle’s great 

work. 

Georgie. Fy “ £. Kiser. Illustrated. Small, 
Maynard & Boston. 444x6% in. 225 pages. $1. 


Heart’s Higiiway, The. By Mary E. Wilkins. 
Doubled +y, Page & Co., New Yo 5x8 in. 38 


pages. $1.5). 
In this story Miss Wilkins departs radically 
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from her former methods and passes over 
into the field of adventure at present so indus- 
triously worked by a number of effective story- 
writers. It cannot be said that she carries 
into the new field the skill and insight which 
she has shown in the field which properly be- 
longs to her. This story is a four de force ; 
it is not a natural expression of Miss Wilkins’s 
literary genius. It is hardly necessary to sa 
that she has written a readable story, though 
not so good by any means as several other 
stories which have appeared during the past 
few years in this field. 


Helbeck of Bannisdale. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. The Macmillan Co., New York. 57% in, 
3% pages. Two vols.inone. $1.50, 

Hilda Wade. By Grant Allen. Illustrated. 
G. P. we Sons, New York. 54x7%4in. 33 


Mr. Grant Allen was at work on this novel 
when attacked by the illness which resulted in 
his death. It is said that on his death-bed he 
was greatly distressed by the fact that the 

k was to remain unfinished, and was much 
relieved by the offer of his friend, Dr. Conan 
Doyle, to carry out his ideas and finish the 
story. We are, however, obliged to say that, 
although Dr. Doyle has done his work with 
deftness, the story, taken as a whole, belongs 
to the “ penny-dreadful” class; it is full of 
sensationalism, and has little literary quality. 
Considered purely as an exciting story it will 
probably rank fairly well among the other 
stories written by Mr. Allen. 


How to Do It: How to Live. By Edward 
Everett Hale. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 5x7%% 
in. 397 pages. $1.50. 

Last of the Flatboats, The. By George C 
Eggleston. Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 57% 
in, 382 pages. $1.50. 

A capital book for boys, relating the adventures 
of five young Hoosier lads on a voyage down 
the Mississippi in a flatboat such as were years 
ago in common use, but have now been alto- 
gether abandoned. The author writes from 
full knowledge of river life in the Far West, 
and throws light on Western character, West- 
ern industry, and Western energy. No doubt 
some of the incidents of the book are derived 
from the early life of the author, or of his 
brother, the author of “* The Hoosier School- 
master.” 


Laundry Manual. By L. Ray Balderston and 
M. C. Limerick. Illustrated. Avil Printing Co., 
Philadelphia. 5x7',in. pages. SOc. 

Lessons from the Life and Death of D. L. 
By Rev. R. A. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. 4%_x/7 in. 352 pages. 

Letters to the Farm Boy. By Henry Wallace. 
(Third Edition.) The Macmillan Co., New York. 
in. 180 pages. $1. 

Mr. Wallace has written a volume of very 

sensible advice to the great body of boys who 

are so fortunate as to grow up on farms. 

Many books of this character err by present- 

ing aims which are too close at hand and 

standards which are too low; others fail b 

reason of being too abstract and too muc 

out of touch with the people whom they ought 
to help. The writer of this volume has a very 
easy and familiar style, but he has thoroughly 
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sound ideas of life. He travels along the 
lane of his constituency in his sympathies, 
is illustrations, and his general method of 
influence, but he keeps well in advance in the 
ideals of morality and of personal character. 
The book is rational and sensible. 


Life and Times of Hannibal Hamlin. By his 
Grandson, Charles Eugene Hamlin. _I)lustrated. 
qammes Pott & Co., New York, 6x9%4in. 627 pages. 

ublished by subscription, 

Life of Charlotte Bronté. oy. Mrs. Gaskell. 
Introduction by Clement K. Shorter. Illustrated. 

he Haworth Edition.) wy & Bros., New 
ork, Vol. VII. 5%x8% in. O pages. $1.75. 

Making Rhymes and Other Rhymes. By Edwin 
P. Haworth. Published by the Author, Garden City, 
Mo. 4% x6%in. 80 pages. 75c. 

Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg, and Other 
Stories and Essays, The. By Mark Twain. Illus- 
trated. Harper & Bros.; New York. 547% in. 
398 pages. $1.75. 

It has been in a certain way Mr. Clemens’s 

misfortune to be known primarily as a humor- 

ist rather than as a writer of ay ant 
very considerable literary power, humor being 
his chief characteristic but by no means his 
only natural gift. The present volume con- 
tains several short stories and a number of 
miscellaneous essays, some of admirable qual- 
ity. Mr. Clemens is not critical in regard to 
his own work; there are many things put in 
book form which ought to perish with the 
newspaper or —— in which they appear. 

Full comment will be made later on this and 

other recent works of Mr. Clemens. 

Poems, Narrative, Elegiac, and Lyric. By Mat- 
thew Arnold. (The Temple Classics. Edited by 
Israel Gollancz.) The Macmillan Co., New York. 
334 in. 277 pages. SOc. 

No more fit or acceptable outer form could 

be given these poems. 


Popular Astronomy. By Joel Dorman Steele, 
Ph.D. Revised by Mabel Loomis Todd. Illustrated. 
American Book Co., New York. 5x7%4in. $1. 

Poverty Knob. By Sarah Warner Brooks. 
Co., New York. 4% x6'¢in. 207 pages. 

This story has all the atmosphere of the Maine 
coast, and all the delicious nasality of the 
Yankee dialect spoken thereabouts. If a few 
details seem unnecessarily realistic, all show 
that the author has had long experience of the 
conditions existing in what we are learning 
more and more to appreciate as a peculiarly 
picturesque region. 

Practice of Typography, The. By Theodore 

lust 


Low De Vinne. Illustrated. The Century Co., New 
York. 5x7%in. 403 pages. 


An admirable treatise on” printing-types, em- 
bodying the results of painstaking and dis- 
criminating research ail study in both early 
and recent styles of typography. Mr. De Vinne 
has made a book which every publisher and 
printer ought to own, and which will be valu- 
able also to authors who are fastidious in the 
selection of the type in which their books are 
printed. 
Problem of Final Destiny. B 
Brown, D.D. Thoraas Whittaker, 
in. 319 pages. 
Few men make their largest venture into 
authorship when past eighty, as Dr. Brown 
has done in this volume. As the fruit of many 
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years of reflection on one of the hardest doc- 

trines set forth by the creeds of the sixteenth 

and seventeenth centuries, it deserves careful 

consideration by those who still believe that a 

part of mankind are destined to suffering with- 

outend. The grounds on which Dr. Brown 
deems that belief untenable, and the reasons 
for the belief which he holds instead, are set 
forth fully and persuasively. He cannot ac- 
cept either Universalism or the doctrine of 
conditional immortality. He believes that 
God’s redeeming work for sinners goes on in 
the world to come, and saves multitudes whom 
the creeds regard as forever lost. But hecan- 
not affirm that none remain incorrigible. If 
such there be, as he thinks not improbable, 
they continue to exist, not in torment, but in 
ouch depraved and hateful “ enjoyments” as 
are the natural consequences of willful aliena- 
tion from God. His admission that such an 
existence may “ ibly” wear out and cease 
seems to us to let in the idea of conditional 
immortality, as we understand the term. Dr. 
Brown’s argument goes the round of orthodox 
theology point by point, as bearing on the 
problem of destiny, and aims to open for con- 
servative minds a Biblically tenable outlet 
from the terrible conclusions to which they 
regretfully feel themselves shut up. In other 
points of eschatology, as the Second Advent, 
the Resurrection, and the Judgment, Dr. 

Brown agrees with the increasing number who 

demand a recasting of traditional and popu- 

lar beliefs on the line which is frequently 
drawn in our columns. 

Reading of S h from the Li By M 
5% x6%in. 77 pages. 

Reminiscences of the Life and Work of Ed- 
ward A. Lawrence, ff: Mother, Margaret 


By his 
Woods Lawrence. ustrated. The Fleming H. 
Revell Co., New York. 6x8% in. 519 pages. 


Among the two generations of American pupils 
who sat at the feet of the holy Tholuck, of 
Halle, none attracted his regard and love more 
strongly than Mr. Lawrence. Tholuck said: 
“When he returns to America, a great ethical 
light will arise.” The prediction did not fail, 
but early death removed the light behind the 
veil before it had widely revealed itself. These 
“Reminiscences ” from his mother’s pen c 

the charm of vital biography in their portrayal 
of a Christlike man of many-sided attractive- 
ness, in a character whose modesty, simplicity, 
and purity were united with intellectual 
strength, scholarly culture, and broadly human 
sympathies. His chief literary memorial is 
the volume entitled “‘ Modern Missions in the 
East,” of the first rank among authorities on 
that subject. More enduring and influential, 
perhaps, is the “ Lawrence Home” in Balti- 
more, the fruit of his last labors as pastor of 
the gene church in that city, where 
he fixed his residence among the poor for the 
offices of a Christian neighbor andfriend. He 
was suddenly ‘called to the activities of the 
heavenly life. But those who buried the work- 
man and carried on the work have cause to 
commend to such as would devote their life to 
the highest ends these reminiscences of one 
who, “being perfected in a short time, fulfilled 
a long time.” 
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Rise in the World, A. By Adeline Sergeant. 
F. M. Buckles & Co., New York. 5x7 in. 377 
pages. $1.25. 


Readers of this interesting picture of London 
society will perhaps be impressed by the un- 
evenness of its literary merit. Some of the 
scenes are — done; others seem hur- 
riedly sketched, but the author’s style is always 
femininely incisive. Despite a tew seeming 
improbabilities in plot, the story as a whole is 
one which has in it an inevitable attractiveness, 
as do all accounts of real rises and progresses 
in the world. 


Second Froggy Fairy Book, The. By Anthony 
. Drexel Biddle. Illustrated. {F hth Thousand.) 
1 Biddle, Philadelphia. in. 127 pages. 


A new edition, with new matter, of this delight- 
ful child’s book. 


Side Lights on English History. Collected 
and Arra by Ernest F. Henderson, Ph.D. Illus- 
trated. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 744 x 10% in. 

Silex Scintillans. By Henry Vaughan. (The 


‘Temple Classics. ted by Israel Gollancz.) The 
Macmillan Co., New York. 3%x6in. 238 


The text used in this edition is based on the 
Lyte edition of 1847; and these quaint and 
beautiful poems are presented in a very com- 
pact and convenient form. 


Specimens of the Forms of Discourse. Com- 
piled by E. H. Lewis. Henry Holt & Co., New 

ork. 444x644 in. 367 pages. Wc. 

Spencer and Spence. By Hector Mac- 
pherson. Doub ay Page & Co., New York. 5x7%% 
in, 241 pages. $1 $. 

“Across the century Adam Smith and Her- 

bert Spencer join hands.” The writer of these 

words, in the monograph on Adam Smith 
which we noticed a year ago, presents us now 
with a sketch of Spencer and his work, viewed 

as placing him “among the sceptered im- 

mortals.” His serious limitations,” however, 

in dealing with religion are admitted and as- 
cribed to “lack of spiritual receptivity in 
early days” So brief-a work as this of Mr. 

Macpherson on so large a subject is avowedly 

for the general reader. Its account of Spen- 

cerism is preceded by a sketch of Spencer’s 
intellectual environment, and brief critiques of 
his predecessors, Comte, Mill, and Huxley. 

His great originality is found in the unique- 

ness with which he has combined the induc- 

tive and deductive processes. 


Synoptic Gospels, The. By George Lovell 
Cary, A.M., HD. Handbooks to 
the New Testament. ited by Orello Cone, D.D.) 

. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 5'x8 in. 375 


pages. 
The series in which this new volume has ap- 
peared is distinguished both by critical schol- 
arship and popular adaptation. As in the 
present instance, it exhibits the results rather 
than the details of critical processes, and is 
not too difficult for the use of Bible students 
in general. President Cary is an adept in 
scholarly method, both compressed and clear. 
While it is manifest that orthodoxy has no 
interest for him, there is also a marked absence 
of dogmatism of any kind. Dr. Cary prefers 
to state different views with the reasons sev- 
erally adduced, and remit them to the reader’s 
choice ; ¢.g., the various theories of the resur- 
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rection of Jesus. We miss, however, in his 
treatment of the historical problem concern- 
ing Quirinius as Governor of Syria any refer- 
ence to the theory, recently so plausibly set 
forth by Professor Ramsay, of a military 
hegemony of Quirinius—which, if tenable, re- 
stores the credit to Luke’s accuracy that Dr. 
coat here withholds. But, with whatever 
small defects, a popular handbook like this 
supplies both in candor and thoroughness a 
want that has been often expressed. 


Talks with Barbara. By Elizabeth Knight 
Tompkins. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 5x7*4 
in. pages. $1.50. 

Gentle and refined in manner; in substance, a 
suggestive and readable discussion on current 
social and ethical topics between a bright girl 
and a friend of the other sex. There is noth- 
ing aggressively combative in the views set 
forth, but they are presented with grace and 
humor, and sometimes with wholesome plain- 
speaking. 

Thomas Guthrie. B 
Famous Scots Series. 
ew York. 444x7%in. 160 pages. 75c. 

The latest addition to the Famous Scots Series 
is an account of the great preacher-philan- 
thropist. Whether considered as a parish 
minister, as a Free Church apologist, as an 
apostle of temperance, or as the friend of edu- 
cation, Guthrie was alike remarkable and ad- 
mirable. Mr. Smeaton gives us a clear and 
concise account of the lofty enthusiast. 


Three Prophetic Days. By William Frederick. 
— by the Author at Clyde, Ohio. 5x7%4 in. 
pages. 


Smeaton. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


To the Healing of the Sea. By Francis H. 
Hardy. Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia, 4%x7% in. 
302 pages. 


True Citizen, The: Howto Become One. By 
W. F. Markwick, D.D., and W. A. Smith, A.B. 
4%x7% in. 259 pages. MWe. 

Well planned to teach the individual virtues 

upon which good citizenship rests, as well as 

the distinctively public virtues which good 
citizenship demands. The book has not, 
however, the literary, or rather the personal, 

wer essential to make its instruction an 
inspiration. 

Wesley and Methodism. By F.J. Snell, M.A. 
(The World’s Charles Sc jbner’s 
Sons, New York. 4% in. 243 pages. $1.25. 

This is not a new biography of Wesley, though 

eating a striking portrait of him. It is 

not anew history of Methodism, though sketch- 
ing its gradual evolution. Following the 
sequence of ideas rather than that of events, 
it exhibits the man and the movement as 
related in clear and true perspective. It is 
eminently fit that this should be done for the 
Oxford evangelist and his Oxford movement 
by an Oxford scholar like Mr. Snell, who 
terms him “a glorious being,” while the critical 
temper which underlies this admiration ex- 
presses itself in calling him “a doctrinal 
weathercock.” In a field so often worked 
over one -an expect to find little that is new, 
except in a critical estimate of particulars and 

a philosophic discernment of their relations. 

In this respect Mr. Snell’s work, as a corrective 

of one-sided views, is a valuable addition to 
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